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POSTSCRIPT TO AN EPITAPH 
By R. N. D. Wilson 
I 


Proud Ben Bulben’s hour has come 
Now that Yeats is gathered home ; 
That abstracted violent head 

Has found a fellow ’mongst the dead, 
Lines too noble for a prow 

Have their proper object now: 

He were blind who could not see 

A mountain’s teleology. 


II 


Wise in words, as wise in choice— 
Let his mourners now rejoice, 

Who have left him, as he would 

In this clamorous solitude 

Where each townland tells his fame 
Through some often-quoted name, 
Where one cannot say ’twere ghost, 
Or his own lines that haunt him most. 


III 


He, in strict economy, 
Had set down what there was to see— 
Barren mountain and beneath 
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Th’ as yet unlettered tilth of death, 
Then made immortal with his pall 
Church and cross and graveyard wall, 
And beside the horseman’s path 
Carved the Swiftian epitaph. 


IV 


Yet who is there that could pass by, 
Or cast a cold indifferent eye ? 

Clod and tilth would rise again, 

The dead at dark Cooldrevna slain, 
The shade that Dermuid oft pursued 
To lose within some lissom wood, 
Before they could abate one jot 
Their tribute to a master’s thought. 


V 


Haughty, humble, reverent, proud, 

Grey head that age had left unbow’d, 
Onyx eyes, wide set, whose ken 

Took earth and heaven, gods and men, 
Lips curl’d with scorn, with humour lit 
As though the spirit laughed at it, 

And such desire—’twould burst the tomb 
To build its own Byzantium. 


VI 


He lies now where he wished to be, 
Between Ben Bulben and the sea. 

The Raghley fisherman who sets 

His lug-sail towards the salmon nets, 

The hind who drives his herd from Grange, 
Can watch the Augustan mountain change, 
And glow and blaze—all sunset spent 

To touch a poet’s monument. 


Two Sonnets by Blanaid Salkeld 


HOMING JOYS 


Fog distances the trees; the rest is lost. 

A gull swims by: there is no breath for flight. 
Why is my mind all music ?—left and right, 
Metals are smitten, strings plucked, and the ghost 
Of joy vapours through pipe and reed. Uncrossed 
By the hour’s gloomy mummery, all’s bright 
Within: the little kernel is alight 

And mocks at early errors of the frost. 

A sign? One must not waste the spirit’s flint 
With restless trials, to exalt conjecture. 

Poise, vibrant to the music—dance and sing. 
Since homing joys are ever on the wing, 

Wait, wavering—and leave the season’s lecture 
To settled hearts that cannot take a hint. 


BV ERY SIGHT TRICK 


We can abstract our rhythm from time, its jazz 
Jesting and slang, by short economies 

Of hearing, by custody of the eyes— 

Every tight trick primal modesty has. 

An innocent light heart looks in the glass 

And sees a witch. Time’s doing—but time lies. 
Dim your glance, blink—and how shall black surprise 
Assail its oblique vision, as you pass ? 
The shifting waters, and the stirless mountains 
Will retrieve us, if they hold our regard. 

Let others squeal and beat coercive drums : 

The unbound spirit alters and succumbs. 

But we rush on, or stretch out, high and hard— 
Or, risen, draw the stars into our fountains. 


4 
ARS POETICA 


By John Hewitt 


ae 


Strip bare the thought till every word is proved 

by evidence of sense. Let no phrase fly 
unballasted, but high as trees are high 

that feel the sap still in the utmost leaf. 

Only of what you’ve loved say these I loved, 

and know the heart-scald when you name the grief, 


This was my craft and discipline: I wrought 
along a close grain with a steady tool ; 
disdained the easy flourish and the slick, 

as surely as the neatly politic, 

the coloured image rather snatched than sought, 
the mannered pattern of the latest school. 


With what I made I have been satisfied 
—as country joiner makes a country cart, 
and for a like use, equal to the part, 

built to endure all honest wear and tear 

so long as needed, till it’s laid aside 

to flake and crumble back to earth and air. 


My symbol’s master was that solid man, 
that slow and independent carpenter, 

lord of an acre, no man’s pensioner, 

fixt in a place that knew his proper skill ; 
not prayed for or demanded like the sun, 
but like a quarry or a spring-fed well. 


But there were instants when that symbol failed, 
when what I made stood idle: no one came 

to beg or buy its use. Then I would blame 
both time and place, and thrust my tools aside 

to find my hands a calling better scaled 

to fil the empty pockets of my pride. 


= 
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Or I would say This is not what they need. 

The fault’s my own. Let stubborn truth be faced : 
the orphaned, the disabled, the displaced— 

these name the world’s needs now. And can you till 
the shamed and wounded earth and space the seed, 
and reap the ripe grain and rebuild the mill ? 


What word of yours can ever succour these ? 
Supply the father’s care to reckless lad— 

to the maimed man restore the strength he had 
in the lost fingers—to the dispossessed 

provide good arable and friendly trees 

for the lost landscape of their hearts’ unrest ? 


Which one of these, if chance should let him spell 
your wisest verse, would surely recognise 

the certain comfort in your grave replies 

to the harsh questions time has set your heart ? 
If you can frame the questions it is well ; 

If not, you are defeated from the start. 
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Let the mind grasp the symbol which has grown 
out of the thresh and welter of my words, 

as somehow in spring’s gale of singing birds 

the grateful ear draws forth a single call, 

not richest in its range nor subtlest tone, 

to be the quested core and crest of all. 


That symbol is the farmer on his ground— 
hill farmer with his yowes upon the moss, 
and his brown horses moving slow across 
the steep glen acres with the jolting plough. 
At any hour or season he is found 

equated to the task his years allow. 


He does not ask, before he throws his seed, 
that it be written down who’ll use each grain ; 
and when the red cart climbs the steep white lane 
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with the heaped lint, his slow thought does not run 
beyond the scutch mill, that it be decreed 
the finished web serve such and such a one. 


And there are times, too, when his labour’s lost, 
by misadventure lost, by rain or drought, 

or heavy snowstorm when the lambs are out, 
or by the accidents of war or trade. 

He takes his chances, reckons up the cost, 

and mends his harness, or rehafts his spade. 


So be the poet. Let him till his years ; 
follow the rites of language, feeling, thought ; 
that out of his slow labour there be wrought 
good sustenance for other hearts than his. 

If none demand it, let there be no tears, 
five or five thousand—neither comes amiss. 


Al) OUNG OGLE 
By Temple Lane 


Drying her hair by the fire—hot eyeballs released from cold 
fingers— 

She sees gladioli grow in the coals as they shift. She drifts 

To the room in an old kind house with a golden ceiling. 

(The house with the garden, gone, and cherubim swords in a 
border.) 

Fire in the nursery grate. Never a witch-fear-feeling, 

But safety, warmth, and lambswool billows of sleep. 

Always the wave and fire made pattern in varying order. 

Never a premonition that kindliness could be quenched, 

Or home from its moorings wrenched. 

And her hair is as lifeless as weed on the beach 

No wave can reach. 


Drying her hair by the fire, before the flames grasp new fuel, 
She gropes to the centre of fear through the maze of living. 
Whims of superior age, omnipotent, unforgiving. 

Adults that own you, cruel. The ghost in that upstairs room 
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Of the other house dreadful to enter. Firelight scissoring gloom 
Into sharp silhouettes of horror with outsize shadow of bands, 
(The grate had bars) and the gas to be lit with fright-cold hands : 
Shutters tight as a box—not even comfort of stars . . 

Was it the coals that muttered, complaining ? or heart’s distrust, 
Doing a sad child’s duty because They say you must ? 

And a tear slips out of her hair, like a falling star 
Half-dreamed where the sea depths are. 


And now, is it truly a tiger she sees in the coals and flame ? 
Tiger, mutating in colour. 

How he shifts, flickers out, comes brighter and duller, 

Gold upon black, or black upon gold! 

Lo, the half was not told ! 

See, he replaces himself, made domestic 

By his kinship with cat, not immediately striking, majestic, 
Not suddenly killing, 

But toying, releasing a victim half-willing. 

What is life, what is death, what desire ? 

Sing water, sing fire! Then no tiger is there. 

That was only the sun on a wave of the sea ! 

And her hair 

Floats fair and as free as a sea woman’s hair when the rescuing tide 
Takes Neptune his bride. 


WONDER 
By John Montague 


I sat in a staid country bus 

Soft moving through road cut fields 

Half listening to town-bound housewives’ morning hum, 
My senses slipping, as a drowsy coma steals 

Across the frosty awareness of my mind. 

Then suddenly startled, I was awake, to find 

That there was a race between bus and sun, 
Jumping and jolting across a series of slender hills, 
And filling the window frame with freckled light. 
Once on a swerving corner caught 
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On wheel rims we seemed to gain, 

Rocketing past purple hedges, while the even 
Roll of the sun ran right through fern soft mist 
To horseneck level drawn again. 

Then a hill hid us. I blinked. 

Voices stumbled round me. The engine snored. 
But I could remember, and would still remember 
The O! tender sheer splendour of the sun. 


TO A DAINTY PIANIST 
By John Montague 


Silence flows into the room, 

As she moves to the piano 

And flickers her fingers over the keys. 

Gab gutters out like a wick in a whip of the wind. 
She stops: her fingers crisp in a gesture like frosted twigs. 
Then, let loose, her fingers stray light 

Dipping and dancing over the meagre white 

Ivory, scoring slim curves on the ice of the mind, 
And telling so slightly 

Of tip touching toe and sweetly arched knuckle 
Clipping the tiniest of tremulo bubble-flight 

Music, pouring all the nicety 

Of lavender and lace of linked cunning 

Into one quiet room. 

The world is forgotten. No twitch in the mind; 
Only sweet fickle fragrance that fills all my being. 
The clock laughs quietly. 

I will fashion a delicate bouquet of words, 

Fine and crusted like filigree, 

Fit for your brittle fingers that linger so lightly 
And slit a slender incision of thought in my mind. 


THE EPIC OF PORTUGAL 


By H. M. Landon 


iG seems as if a great event in history could never have its 
celebration in its time. Once, however, it did. The event 
was da Gama’s circumnavigation of half the World, and its 
celebration was in Camoens’ Lusiads. That Vasco da Gama’s 
voyage was an outstanding event in history is recognized ; it 
was an outstanding event, not so much because it gave an Empire 
to an European people and opened upapart of the world hitherto 
mysterious, but because, according to Arnold Toynbee, it gave 
a world hegemony to Europeans by outflanking the Asiatic 
powers that up until then (1497) had carried on all their trade 
overland through Egypt, Arabia, and Persia. It was tiny 
Portugal, a country with but 1,500,000 souls, that opened up 
these far-eastern lands to European commerce. A remarkable 
man had laid the groundwork for this brilliant achievement. 
He was Prince Henry the Navigator, a son of the great Portuguese 
King, John the 1st, and a great-grandson of King Edward the 
3rd of England. Prince Henry founded schools for nautical 
research at Sagres on the S.W. tip of Portugal where he planned 
his numerous voyages of discovery along the west coast of Africa, 
culminating in the doubling of Cape of Good Hope in 1487 by 
his most famous Captain—Bartolomeo Dias. His other objective 
was to seek out ‘“ Prester John,’ who, rumor said, controlled 
far-flung realms in the far east, and whose wealth surpassed even 
imagination. The Prester of fable and mystery was never found, 
but centuries later the Rulers of Abyssinia assumed this title. 
Luis de Camoens, who was related to his hero Vasco da Gama. 
was born in 1524. He has immortalized the voyage around Africa 
to India in one of the greatest epics of all literature, ‘‘ Os Lusiadas.” 
He was particularly fitted to write this magnificent saga of the sea 
as he sailed over practically the same course some fifty years later. 
In addition the log of the greater part of the voyage was available 
and made use of, so the Lusiads, in contrast to ancient epic, is historic. 
Camoens was an adventurer, and a sailor. He knew the sea, and 
yearned to set out for far-off lands. Excitement, and action 
resulted in his life being full of drama and color. Service in 
Africa cost him his right eye ; escapades in Lisbon his being sent 
9 B 
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off to India as a plain soldier. When Camoens reached Goa (1553) 
known as “Goa Dorada,” it was a Portuguese city of dazzling 
color and fabulous wealth. Here Camoens spent many years, 
often in prison because of debt. A long hazardous voyage to 
Macao, via the Maluccas occupied two years from 1556-58. But 
in Macao where he was given a Government job, he was accused 
of stealing Government funds and was shipped back to Goa in 
1558. In a storm the ship went down off the coast of Cambodia, 
and all Camoens was able to save was the MS. of the first 6 or 
7 books of the Lusiads, which he held above the waves as he swam 
for shore. Marooned in Cambodia for 6 months he finally 
reached Goa in 1559. Little is known of him until 1567 
when one of the Viceroys gave him enough money to reach 
Mozambique, where he lingered for two years until friends came 
to his rescue and brought him back to Lisbon. Here he dis- 
appeared from sight following the publication of his Lusiads in 
1572, and died in 1580 of the plague then raging. Fame came 
after his death. 

The introduction in the Lusiads of the voyage of Vasco da 
Gama is as follows: King Manoel of Portugal is asleep and has 
a dream. In this dream he sees two high fountains in a wild 
mountainous country. Suddenly out of the fountains two old 
men seem to be approaching in great strides, as water still trickles 
down their sliny bodies. One of them addresses the King, stating 
that he is the spirit of the river Ganges, and that the other is the 
spirit of the Indus, and that glory and conquest await the brave 
Portuguese in India if they will but act at once. The Monarch 
awakes in a daze and immediately summons his Peers in council, 
who, much impressed by the dream, decide to man and equip a 
fleet of four stout ships without delay. Vasco Da Gama is chosen 
to command, and on July 9, 1497, a solemn gathering takes place 
at Belem on the Tagus as a religious procession moves slowly 
along to bless the expedition. The stately ships move away 
with their banners fluttering in the breeze. Crowds on the shore 
shout “Boa Viagem.”’ But a strange old man shakes his fist, 
cursing imperialism, the lust for gain, and the greed of conquest, 
prophesying dire misfortune, death and ship-wreck ..... 

Uneventful days slip by on a quiet rolling sea, when Madeira 
appears on the horizon: 


“We glided by Madeira’s stately shore 
Which from its wealth of woods derived its name, 
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Famed Isle! The first we colonized, and more 
Surpassing in its beauty than its fame.” 


After sighting the Canary Islands, the ships coast along the 
desert sands of North Africa, and crossing the tropic of cancer 
pass by the mouth of the Senegal river. Before long Cape Verde 
looms up ahead, and from here Gama bears due west and strikes 
the southern group of the Cape Verde Islands, dropping anchor 
under the lee of the largest, named St. James (after “ St. James 
the Less’”’). Following days of rest and provisioning they again 
turn southward. The Southern Cross is seen for the first time and 
the constellation of the Great Bear so familiar to mariners in the 
northern hemisphere, disappears behind the horizon. One night 
as all prepare for rest, St. Elmo’s Fire is noticed on one of the 
yardarms, an incandescent electrical discharge appearing often 
in the shape of a ball on masts and yardarms in storms. For 
sailors such phenomena were the souls of the departed—“ corpo 
sants’’ or Holy Bodies. 

Several days later a waterspout moves towards the fleet 
which da Gama describes in vivid words : 


“ Assuredly I saw—for I presume 
My sight deceived me not—from ocean rise 
An exhalation thin, a subtle fume 
Which by the wind was twisted spiral-wise. 
But when began the aspiring shaft to loom 
’Twas scarce decernible by keenest eyes ; 
So fine it rose, so delicately gleamed 
Of the same essence of the clouds it seemed. 


“Gradual it rose ; till, by the store it drew 
Of billowy nurture it imbibed so fast 
’Twas magnificent in girth and stature too, 
Beyond the measure of the highest mast. 
Thus, wavering on the wave, the column grew 
Till the top thickened to a cloud at last, 
Which spread itself abroad, and still enlarged 
As more and more with freight of water charged. 


““ When both were full and could no more retain 
Up quick from the sea its foot it drew 
And all the fabric melted into rain.” 


Land is sighted and an exploratory landing made. Gama 
takes his bearings as some of the crew go inland in search for 
natives. (This is St. Helen’s Bay.) 
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‘IT with the pilots in a chosen place 
Remained to take our bearings on the shore, 
Fix the sun’s altitude with careful art 
And prick the painted geographic chart.” 


The men soon return bringing with them a forlorn looking 
negro. He is given colored cloths and bits of metal, but shows 
no interest until a red cap and jingling brass bells are dangled 
before him. He is set free and on the following day returns with 
some of his comrades, naked but for a loin cloth. Fernan Velasco, 
one of the most daring of Portuguese goes inland and is ambushed, 
but he is rescued by da Gama who fortunately happened to land 
near by with some soldiers. No information is to be had, so the 
fleet sets sail. At this point the celebrated Adamastor stanzas 
begin—an ogre who is the personification of the Cape of Storms, 
the name first given to the Cape of Good Hope. Carried along by 
a ‘prosperous Gale” for some days, suddenly 


“A mighty phantom in the air appeared, 
Uncouth, enormous, horrible to view, 
With savage front and squalid length of beard, 
And cavern’d eyes, and haggard earthly hue, 
And evil scowl of thing that would be feared. 
His tangled locks were thick with sand and grime, 
And clots of ooze his hideous mouth begrime. 


Oi Mig RSMo Ta Ree one eet Alla hast 
“We heard his voice that rent the trembling air 
A voice which seemed from the abyss upcast. 


“O race the most audacious—thus he spoke— 
The world for measureless ambition knows, 
You that for cruel warfare and the sake 
Of vain adventures ever shun repose. 

Since those forbidden boundaries ye break, 
And press along my seas your daring prows, 
Seas by no keel for many a cycle plough’d 

So long ‘twas mine to guard them and to shroud. 


“Since ye are come to pierce the depths conceal’d 
Of nature, and the secrets of a tide 
To mortal heroes never yet revealed 
Not even to those for prowess deified, 
Hear then from me the woes on flood and field 
Prepared to scourge your rashness and the pride 
Of triumphs ye must reach with desperate hand 
For honor waits you both on sea and land.” 
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The spectre warns of misfortune in store for those who dare 
venture in his seas, of shipwreck and death, and the fate awaiting 
Bartolomeo Dias, and other great captains. He predicts the 
tragic death of Manoel de Sousa, Governor of Diu, and of his 
family, who were all murdered by savages following shipwreck 
on the desert sand of South Africa. 


“More yet the appalling monster would have told 
Prophetic of our fates, when ‘who are Thou’ 
I called aloud ‘ whose vastness to behold 
Perplexes human wonder, I avow’! 
His wan lips quivered, his fierce eye-balls roll’d 
And uttering a fearful cry of woe 
In harsh and painful accent he replied 
As if the question weighed upon his pride. 


“The spirit of yon haughty cliff am I, 
Called Cape of Storms by your precursor! bold 
A headland in impassive mystery, 
Enshrouded from geographers of old. 
Here end the Afric shores that nearest lie 
Unto the pole Antarctic shores controlled 
By that, my mountain throne so long occult, 
Which you, in your audacity, insult ! 


“My name is ADAMASTOR, I was one 
Of those gigantic brothers, born of earth, 
As vast Aegeon and Enceladon? 
Who against the Lord of Thunder tried their worth 
In battle. They Heaven’s fortress would have won 
By piling hill on hill: but I went forth 
To be their champion on the ocean-plain 
And challenge Neptune on his own domain.” 


Adamastor then tells of his unfortunate love affair with 
the nymph Thetis, the wife of Peleus, how he was tricked by her 
Mother Doris into a “ rendezvous”? and how—just as he was 
about to take her into his arms, after covering her with kisses— 
he was turned into a rock by the Gods, the rocky “ Cape of 
Storms.”’ 


“My living flesh obdurate earth became, 
My bones a hard inexorable heap ; 
Head, trunk and limbs, yet conscious to the shame, 
A wall of rock, a wide and towering steep ; 


1 Bartolomeo Dias. 
2Giant who was buried under Mt. Etna, 
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What once was Adamastor’s giant frame 

Is now the storm-cape, glooming o’er the deep ; 
So willed the Gods; and to torment me more 
The waves of Thetis dance about my shore. 


“He said, and vanished with a dismal moan 
And with him disappeared the sable cloud ; 
The ocean answered his departing groan 
In plaint prolong’d resounding far and loud. 

I to the choir of angels, who had shown 

Their light to guide us o’er the wilds we plough’d 
With lifted hands implored that guidance still 
And prayed the Lord to avert the menaced ill. 


“When Pyrois* and Phlegon,* and the twain 
Their yoke-mates upward drew the radiant car, 
The Giant’s Cape, majestic o’er the main, 
Crowned with the glory of the morning star 
We saw ; and now our eastward course began.” 


At Sao Braz in South Africa, about half way between the 
Cape and the present Port Elizabeth, and not far from the island 
of Santa Cruz, the Portuguese fina friendly natives who welcome 
them with dance and festal cheer along the shore. Oxen and 
sheep graze on the grassy fields, and fowls abound, but as com- 
munication is unsuccessful, and even signs seem useless, the fleet 
gets under way again. After being held back by strong currents, 
a stiff breeze eventually carries the ships around the southern 
end of the continent northward. On the feast of the Epiphany 
a harbor, into which flows a broad river, is approached and the 
river is named “ Rio dos Reis.” 

No information can be had, so sail is hoisted. Several days 
later another large river winding through verdant hills comes 
into view on which long canoes filled with negroes are moving 
rapidly. The natives tell the interpreter in Arabic of large ships 
that trade along the coast to the north. Da Gama assumes them 
to be Christian which later turns out to be otherwise. For they 
are Turkish. As worthwhile information zs to be had, the river 
is named “ River of Good Signs.’ Following the usual custom on 
long voyages of discovery, a memorial pillar is erected. Un- 
fortunately illness (scurvy) delays departure taking the lives of 
many of the crews. The time is used to scrape the hulls of the 
ships, and repair the rigging. After the funeral ceremonies for 


(* Two of Apollo’s horses.) 
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the dead have been completed, the fleet hoists sail and continues 
its course.® 


“As softly blew the winds to bear them on, 

As if for one whom Heaven esteemed a friend, 
The air was calm, the weather cloudless shone 
With nought to fear that danger did impend; 
The promontory Prasso they had won, 

Of ancient name where Afric shores extend, 
When lo! there rose amid the expanding waves 
New islands which the ocean girds and laves.” 


Suddenly from an island near the mainland, a fleet of graceful 
canoes dart forth, their long narrow outlines distinct against the 
clear water. Manned by tall sinewy natives they skim over the 
waves, their curious palm leaf sails bulging in the breeze. 


“Those skiffs for speed were fashioned long and slight 
Sharp-beak’d and narrow, delicate to steer, 
The sails of palm-tree leaves were firm and light, 
So firmly matted was the simple gear. 
The strangers’ skin was of the hue of night 
Bequeath’d by Phaeton, the charioteer,* 
With more of courage than of wit endued, 
As Padus knows and Lampethusa rued. 


“The cotton down supplies the garb they wear, 
Of various colors, white and listed, borne 
Loose from the shoulder with a flaunting air, 
Or at the girdle tied, succinctly worn 
While all above from waist to brow is bare ; 
And this the turban’s artful folds adorn. 
For arms they carried scimitar and shield 
And o’er the waves their clamorous trumpets pealed.” 


They hail the ships and the Captain orders the sails furled 
and anchors lowered. In great excitement the natives swarm 
over the vessels and in Arabic ask the newcomers whence they 
come ; their country’s name and character, and the course they 
intend to follow. The gallant Portuguese honestly give answer : 


““From shores far west, from Portugal our home 
In search of Oriental shores we roam. 


3 Note.—Camoens chose to introduce in the Lusiads the account of the voyage when the fleet 
had reached Mozambique (Canto 1) telling the story of adventure from this point until 
Melinde is reached. It is here that da Gama gives the account of the first half. from 
Lisbon to Mozambique, to the friendly King of Melinde. To keep the account in sequence, 
I have reversed the order as found in the Lusiads. 

4 When Afollo allowed his son to drive the chariot and the horses ran away and the earth 


was scorched and people blackened. 
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They tell da Gama that they are aliens in origin and creed, 
and that the inhabitants of this land are an ignorant people, but 
that they, coming from distant places, are followers of Mohammed, 
and although the island of Mozambique is small it is important 
commercially and has trade with Quiloa, Sofala and Mombasa. 
They offer to supply pilots who will take the Portuguese to India. 


“This said, the Moor and all the swarthy crew 
Betook them to their slender boats again 
With all the courtesies for kindness due 
From Gama parting and his gallant crew.” 


Happy to be in a thriving port such as Mozambique, the 
men are cheered by the promise of securing pilots to guide them 
on their way, and quietly return to their watches. But as soon 
as dawn appears intense activity takes place in the fleet. 


“Their decks with festal awnings then to screen 
And dress their masts with flags, began the crew, 
Preparing for a welcome guest at hand, 

The coming Regent of the sea-girt land.” 


The Regent boards the flagship and is received with honors 
by da Gama, and presented with gifts: 


“silks of tissue fine, 
For such foreseen occasion stored apart ; 
And set before him sweet conserves and wine 
The fervour that exhilarates the heart. 
The silken gifts well pleased him, but the zest 
Of juice forbidden pleased the Moslem best. 


“Aloft, the Lusitanian people mann’d 
The yards, and in the shrouds admiring hung 
Noting the manners of the sable band 
And barbarous jargon of their Caffre tongue.” 


He requests that he be shown the sacred books to discover 
if the visitors are Moslems. He also wishes to inspect the ships. 
But he realizes when the books are produced that the visitors 
are not Moslems, but Christians, and immediately plans how best 
he may deceive, and then destroy da Gama’s fleet. 


“At last the Moslem with his train departs. 
Right for the landing see 
Boat after boat across the channel darts; 
A crowd obsequious greets him on the strand.” 


Water is needed on the ships and a landing party goes ashore 
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with tanks. But the men who are sent on this mission are attacked 
obliging da Gama to turn his guns on the Moors who scatter and 
rush for shelter. 

In a panic the Moors remaining on the island run to the 
water's edge and attempt to swim for the mainland. Few reach 
it. As conditions become more quiet water is finally procured. 
Eventually a pilot is engaged who, after the fleet is under way, 
induces da Gama to head for Quiloa where he hopes the Portuguese 
will be attacked. Fortunately adverse winds prevent this. After 
drifting about for some time the winds pick up and Mombasa, 
another island town, comes into view. Believing the pilot’s 
statement that Christians live here in large numbers, all are 
overjoyed. The Captain orders the sails to be furled and anchors 
lowered. This is no sooner done when small boats are seen ap- 
proaching, and in one of them a messenger from the King bears 
an invitation of welcome. He invites the visitors, in his King’s 
name, to come ashore and be received with honors : 


“And if the golden east thy search entice 
For products of the clime, and merchant’s lure, 
Clove, cinnamon, or other ardent spice 
Or drugs of charm to soothe and power to cure, 
Or if thou seek the lucent gems of price, 
The flawless ruby and the diamond pure— 
All these, abundant here, thy choice invite 
Enough of wealth to surfeit appetite.”’ 


Gama replies that as soon as it is daylight he will move the 
ships into the harbor. As a matter of precaution he sends two 
convicts ashore with gifts to find out if Christians live on the 
island. The Moors receive these men with feigned delight and 
take them in completely by means of a fake celebration of the 
Mass inspired by the evil genius of the east, Bacchus—the symbol 
of hate, who wishes to bring the expedition to destruction. The 
convicts return to the flagship and are enthusiastic, believing 
that they have finally come upon a large Christian settlement. 
Gama is overjoyed and invites the King to visit the fleet. Out 
of curiosity a number of the King’s subjects approach in their 
canoes and clamber up the rigging, swarming over the ships. 
At the same time others hide behind bushes on shore awaiting 
nightfall in order to swim out and cut the cables which they 
partly succeeded in doing. In the confusion, the Moors on the 


ships dive into the sea and escape. 
c 
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Some of the ships begin to drift towards the reef, but Venus, 
the symbol of divine love, intervenes with her attending nymphs 
and turns the prows aside. The wind shifts and the fleet hoists 
sail and moves safely away in a good breeze, leaving a wake of 
silver. In a few days two Moorish almades are sighted ; one 
escapes and the other is captured. Gama learns from one of the 
prisoners that the city of Melinde is near by which is friendly to 
Christians and gives orders to make for this port. They arrive 
on Easter day and drop their anchors in a splendid harbor before 
a well-built impressive city glittering in the sunlight. 


“The ships, with arras hung, their bravery show’d 
In honor of the consecrated day ; 
The streamers fluttered and the standard flow’d, 
Its purple hue distinguished far away ; 
The timbrel sounded and the rattling drum 
As thus like warriors jubilant they come. 


“Now is Melinde’s shore all thickly lined 
With people come to see the brilliant fleet, 
A people far more truthful, far more kind 
Than they in countries left behind did meet.” 


The King begs da Gama to visit him, but the latter 
fearing the usual treachery, dispatches an envoy with gifts, who 
complains to the King of the hostile treatment experienced thus 
far, hoping that at Melinde da Gama will be kindly received. 
The King accepts an invitation to inspect the fleet, and as night 
approaches a display of fireworks turns the sky into a blaze of 
colored lights as his barge moves along. 


“A stately barge and spacious canopied 
With parti-colored silks of texture fine. 
Bears the Melindan King, accompanied 
By magnates of his realm, the men of line. 
He comes array’d in rich and costly pride 
As custom and his dignity enjoin ; 

His brow a turban girds in many a fold 
Of cotton interweaved with silk and gold. 


“And rich and rare his damask tunic shines, 
Of tyrian dye, and color here esteem’d ; 
A chain of purest gold his neck entwines 
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The work yet costlier than the substance deem’d ; 
A splendid baldric to his side confines 

The labor’d ataghan with jewels gemm’d 
Seed-pearl and gold in prodigal display 

The sandals’ sable velvet overlay. 


“ An officer behind with silken mace 
A concave screen fixt on a gilded wand 
Forbids the solar beam that mounts apace 
To scorch or daze the Monarch of the land. 
Strange music at the prow, of music’s grace 
Devoid, resounds obstreperous from a band 
Of convoluted horns of asper voice.” 


The Lusitanians, too, do their best, for da Gama and his 
men are attired in their most resplendent costumes. Gama’s 
dress is thus described : 


“Points delicately worked, of gold again 
The welted slashes of his doublet close. 
Engrail’d with gold his sword italic shines 
And slightly on his cap a plume inclines. 


“His people’s dress is of the dark red hue 
The murex to the dyer’s skill supplies ; 
The differing garbs, and fashions to the view 
At once presented, charm the wondering eyes. 


“ Now peals the Lusian trumpet, and the sound 
Makes the heart leap. The Moor’s flotilla gay 
Comes booming on, curdling the waves around ; 
The silken curtains ripple in the spray, 

The fleet salutes him and the guns astound, 
Exhaling clouds of smoke that veil the day. 
Again, again those thunders—and the Moor 
With hand on ear comprest shuts out the roar.” 


The King’s barge approaches the one on which da Gama 
stands awaiting to greet him. The Monarch steps aboard and the 
two men embrace. He examines with wonder the great guns of 
the ships, the banners, and the flags which fly from the rigging, 
and asks the Captain many questions. The barges move around 
the fleet “‘ urged by the flashing oar” in a gay procession. 


“ The boding flash again the linstocks make 
And festal thunders the Melindan greet ; 
The trumpets hail him, and an answer shrills 
Exultant from the Moslem anafils,’”® 


5 A moorish horn. 
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Amazed by this fanfare and show the King finally gives 
sign for a halt of the celebration so that he may learn from Vasco 
da Gama about his people, and country. After Gama has given 
a long account of the history of Portugal, he describes the voyage 
from Lisbon to Mozambique (which has already been given in this 
account) and there follows another round of feasting and toasting 
before the gala celebration ends. The following day two trust- 
worthy pilots are engaged, and after a fond adieu the two leaders 
part with mutual expressions of friendship and good will. Supplies 
are loaded on the ships and finally sails are hoisted as the fleet 
moves into the Indian ocean. 

Weeks go by. The fleet sails along over a smooth sea. One 
night as the men lie awake gazing at the starlit sky, awaiting in 
eager anticipation the approach to their goal—India, Fernand 
Velloso, always a favorite with the crew, is induced to tell some 
exciting tale of adventure. He chooses “ The Twelve of England,”’ 
a story of love and chivalry. But he has barely finished when a 
black storm cloud suddenly appears in the sky. The Captain 
noting the wind-direction, sounds a warning. 


“ But, ere the foresails are well gathered in, 
A vast and sudden storm around them roar’d ; 
‘Strike sail!’ the Master shouts amidst the din 
‘Strike, strike the mainsail, lend all hands a’board!’ 


“ Now rising to the clouds they seem to go, 
O’er the wild waves of Neptune borne on end ; 
Now to the bowels of the depths below 
It seems to all their senses they descend.” 


Blinding lightning and claps of thunder so shake the heavens 
that da Gama believes the end of the world is come, and on his 
knees he prays God for help. The prayer is answered ; divine 
love symbolized by Venus induces the god Neptune to calm the 
winds and waves. The fleet is saved, and storm-battered ap- 
proaches the shores of India. 


“When seamen perched upon the topmast head 
Highlands far rising o’er the prows descried.”’ 


as the Melindan pilot shouts “land ahead” which turns out to 
be Mt. Delli, near Cananar. 

Anchors are lowered off Calicut on May 20, 1408, after an 
arduous voyage of over I0 months. A water route to India has 
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been discovered ; a new era in the history of commerce has begun. 
Gama again falls on his knees; his goal at last achieved, his 
highest hopes fulfilled. 


“This is indeed the land that thou hast sought ; 
This the true India which doth now appear. 
If in the world thou hast no further thought, 
Then, thy long labor is all ended here!” 


MELIA LEAVES A LEGACY 


By Florence Hackett 


MBROSE POTTS moved around his darkened bedroom ; 
his cheeks and chin were smathered with lather, he held 
his shaving brush in his hand. He wore just shirt and 

trousers ; the shirt, open in front, showed his black hairy chest. 
His braces dangled down nearly to his knees ; he slopped around 
the room, the toes of his feet stuck into well-worn slippers. His 
small eyes twinkled above the lather on his face. 

“Gosh! ’tis marvellous!’ he muttered softly, ‘ Simply 
marvellous! An’ it might have gone on an’ on.” His fat lips 
pursed as he laid down his shaving brush and took up his razor. 
He sharpened it on the strop attached to the window-knob, then, 
with chin raised, he advanced towards the mirror. He looked 
sharply at the window. The light was not good ; he would have 
liked to raise the blind. ‘‘ No’’—he shook his head. ‘“‘ No, not 
to-day.”’ The blind must remain down to-day—to-day his house 
was a house of mourning. 

He shaved quickly. He wiped his flat razor on the page of 
an old newspaper. He grimaced as he saw the ugly mass of soap 
and hair accumulated on it ; he tore it off and flung it into the 
fireplace, then rubbed the palm of his pudgy hand over his cheek 
and along his chin. ‘‘ Smooth as a child’s,” he said out loud, 
with a wag of his fat head. 

The boards creaked under his squat, heavy figure as he 
made his way towards the dressing-table ; he wanted to have a 
good look at himself in the mirror there. He was pleased with 
what he saw. Hair a bit thin on top, perhaps, but his face was 
still fresh and young. There was some youth left in him yet. 
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“God, but ’tis wonderful!’ Slowly he winked at his own 
reflection. Melia was dead! Deap! Yes, he could hardly credit 
it. With arms struggling to get through his braces, he walked 
towards his unmade bed. He plopped down heavily on to it; 
it was the only place he had to sit, the one armchair in the room 
being covered with his week-day clothes. 

He must get this thing right, he assured himself. He must 
think it out. He rested his head on his hand. Were the happen- 
ings of last night all a dream, or was she really dead? There 
was nothing in this room to show him only the drawn blinds. 
He rose slowly and made his way towards the door. ‘ Nuthin’ 
like being certain,” he muttered, as he crossed the room on tip- 
toes. 

Cautiously he crept out on to the passage, arm outstretched, 
one fat hand against the wall to steady himself. He crept along 
on the linoleum, and slowly made his way to the open door at the 
far end of the passage. Head up, he paused for a second to listen. 
Hearing no sound, he crept in. 

It had been no dream. There she lay. Melia, the woman 
who had been his wife, was now a corpse—a corpse, white and 
cold, with face strangely transparent. He sood gazing down 
at her for a few moments, then, dipping the feather in the holy 
water, he made the Sign of the Cross over her. ‘“‘ God rest her 
soul,”’ he said sincerely. He had no ill-feeling towards her now. 
Indeed, for the first and only time since he knew her did he feel 
her to be endurable. “‘ The poor creature,” he said, then, winking 
and nodding, he crept back to the room in which he had slept. 
There was no doubt in his mind now: she was dead. 

“Tut tut,” he said, his tongue clicking against his false 
teeth. He sighed. This death was a queer business. It was 
marvellous, extraordinary—and to have come for Melia of all 
people! Melia, his wife! He had never known her to give a 
day on the bed, and he had never known her to complain except 
with an odd gumboil, or a cold in the head. Melia, who was so 
strong that she might have gone on living for another twenty 
yars—and yet, she had been whipped away ! 

“ Whipped away while ye’d be sayin’ ‘ Jack Robinson ’,”’ he 
muttered. It was a fright, enough to stun any man. She had 
got a pain in her lungs; she had walked around the house com- 
plaining for a day or two, then took to the bed, and then He 
shrugged his fat shoulders. He had never seen the beat of it. 
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It was only by the grace of God that he had called in the priest 
and doctor. The goodness of God. He couldn’t get over that 
either. He had heen let off so lightly. Seven years he had been 
married to Melia—seven long years last May. No miss to say 
“ Marry in May and rue the day.’”’ He had got married in May— 
ay, and he had been rueing it ever since! 

He buttoned up his shirt-front. He got his collar from the 
dressing-table. As he dressed his mind went working on. He 
must have been blind when he consented to marry her—blind 
and deaf. Her voice wasn’t the worst part of her, although it 
was high-pitched and shrill; but it was nothing to the snuffling 
noise she made in her nose. Always and ever she was at it. Well, 
she was quiet enough now, God rest her. Yes, God had been very 
good to him. He wouldn’t stint Melia in the matter of Masses. 
He would get a novena of them said for her. He would send a 
cheque to Father Makesy. Melia’s fortune was intact. Seven 
hundred pounds. Twas likely that her family would want some 
of it back, but he wouldn’t give it. _No—he’d be damned if he 
would! He had earned every penny of it, and earned it hard. 

Had Melia known that he disliked her ? He shook his head. 
She did not. She had been after him from morning to night plying 
him with questions, always snooping into his affairs. Even down 
in the shop he was not safe from her; it gave him his best to 
keep her out of the “Snug.’”’ And if he ignored her and didn’t 
answer her questions, she was after him to know if it was sick 
he was. . . . Ah well, that was all ended now. He had been 
patient with her all these years and God had rewarded him. 
Melia was dead, cold and stiff, and his seven long years of punish- 
ment were ended. There would be a whole chapter in the Judg- 
ment Book telling of his endurance. About the cheque for Father 
Makesy, he must think it out; he had given the best years out 
of his life for her, that ought to be enough—any other man would 
have struck her. It was well it was all over. His patience would 
not have endured for ever. She didn’t know how he felt . . . or 
did she ? An uneasy feeling came over him. Was that why she 
had died so soft ? He shook his head. Any other woman might 
have sensed his dislike, but Melia—no; she felt nothing. He 
kicked the felt shoe off his foot. Thick, and slow in the uptake, 
that was what Melia was. 

“Hish ...” He paused, his head sideways. In _ his 
stockinged feet he crept towards the window. He pulled back 
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the blind and looked out. A trap was pulling in towards the 
kerb ; an inside trap with a great big horse between the shafts— 
a horse which had come straight from the plow. Melia’s father ; 
Aggie, the married sister ; her mother, and John, were all crowded 
together in it. He had been expecting them. “‘ Now for it,” he 
said, as he slipped his arms through the sleeves of his coat. He 
must act a part until this thing was over. It would be all finished 
in a couple of days. What did a couple of days matter—the 
whole future lay bright before him ? 

‘“ Come in,” he said, when he heard the knock on the door. 

Mrs. Corr put in her head; her thin face was redder than 
usual, her frizzy hair brushed back. 

“ They’re below.” 

“Ay,” he answered. ‘‘I saw the trap an’ it pullin’ up to 
the door. Il be down presently. Tell me, ma’am, about the 
mutton ’—foot up on a chair, he laced first one boot, then the 
other—‘‘ did ye get it?” 

“YT did. ’Tis on simmerin’. ’Twas two legs I ordered. I 
said to meself, better be sure than sorry. Nuthin’ lke havin’ 
enough.”’ 

“ Ay, ye did right,” he answered. He was ready now. He 
looked at her figure as he followed her out through the door. 
She was a widow, neat and trim. He was a widower, all dressed 
up in his best. He frowned as he thought about what he had 
just said. What a fool he had been to talk about the mutton at 
all! At a time like this, it would be all over the town before 
nightfall. Mrs. Corr was reputed to be a great gas-bag. He 
could hear her saying it—‘‘’Twas mutton—mutton he was talkin’ 
about, and his wife an’ she hardly cold on the bed.” Oh well, 
let them talk. All the talk in the world wouldn’t bring Melia back 
now. 

The parlour seemed to be full as he entered it. Melia’s 
mother was crying, her large frame shaking with her heavy sobs. 
The sister was crying too but in a more subdued manner. His 
father-in-law’s was the first hand he shook. He could not help 
remarking bow bony the hand was, and as cold and limp as a 
dead fish. He was glad the blinds were down; glad that he had 
not to face them all in the full glare of the daylight. 

“Tis a fright. I can’t get over it. Oh! Oh, if it only was 
a thing that we knew she was goin’ to die! If only we knew 
in time to come and see her! Oh, Oh, Oh!” Melia’s mother 
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kept on saying it, between her long-drawn-out sobs. The daughter, 
leaning over her chair, acted as an echo, repeating everything 
after her. 

He sat down on one of the mahogany chairs before them. 
He pounded his pudgy knees to emphasize what he was saying. 
“T had no idea. No idea—no more than the man in the moon. 
Sudden as that she went in the wind-up.” He flicked his fingers 
in the air. “Sure I would have let you know if it was a thing I 
had known myself. Sure, why wouldn’t I!” 

His father-in-law paced the room, puffing at his pipe, his 
lean jaws going in and out. Ambrose Potts shoved back his 
chair ; the women’s talk went on and on, they paid no heed to 
him. He stood up. His fat face reddened. There was no sense 
init. They were trying to make him out in the wrong. He felt 
irritated ; it was just as if Amelia had come back. 

“Ye must all be dry after the drive,” he said as he went 
out of the room, a frown on his face. ‘‘ Bad luck from them,” 
with his hand on the bannisters, he slid awkwardly down the 
stairs. 

In the darkened shop he stumbled over a spittoon. “Damn!” 
he muttered. He thought of the women upstairs; castigating 
him they were, as if it was his fault that he hadn’t them there 
in time to see Melia, an’ she dyin’. He sniffed. Then he smiled, 
as the smell of boiled mutton came floating up to him out of the 
basement. Mrs. Corr was a cook second tonone. Astrap. Melia 
always said she was a strap. Strap or no strap, she knew how 
to cook. To this day he remembered the dinners that she had 
cooked when Melia’s uncle, the Archbishop, had been home from 
Australia. He paused to listen. People were beginning to come 
in through the hall door ; it had been left open for them. Lurking 
in the shadow behind the curtain of the “ Snug,”’ he heard them 
whisper as they passed. 

“Don’t ye know it was a scald to him havin’ no childer !” 

“They didn’t hit it off too well, be all accounts.” 

He smiled and stuck out his tongue as he heard them. When 
they had reached the top of the flight he came out. With his 
arms full of bottles, he scrambled up the stairs. 

The sitting-room was empty when he reached it. A pair of 
gloves and a handbag were on the centre table ; coats were flung 
here and there on chairs around the room. He drew the cork out 
of one of the whiskey bottles and poured himself out a drink. 

D 
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Any other evening of the week he would be down in the pub 
serving his customers. Yes, down there, but not drinking. He 
was a man who did not care about drinking at all. 

In the centre of the table there was a square piece of glass. 
A tall vase rose up out of it and four smaller vases jutted out 
from its side; they were filled with grasses from the fields and 
artificial flowers made with paper. These had been put there by 
Melia. Melia had been the great one for paper flowers; every 
fireplace in the house was stuffed with them. Melia was dead 
now; but the paper flowers remained. 


The dinner was a huge success. Mr. Potts could have eaten 
more but he didn’t like to, seeing the occasion that was in it. 
He was satisfied enough as, with his knife he removed the big 
blob of parsley sauce from the lapel of his coat. Carrots, parsnips 
and turnips had been served with the boiled mutton. Even 
Melia’s lean, lugubrious father talked about it. 

“Oh, ’twas grand! Bacon an’ cabbage would be only 
trottin’ after it,’ he said as, drawing his long legs from beneath 
the table, he stood up; then he started sucking his teeth. 

The evening was full of commotion ; people in and out all 
the time. Melia’s mother and sister took off more clothes ; jumpers 
and pullovers were all around the place. They helped with the 
teas, they cut bread-and-butter and large plates of currant-cake. 
When one set of people had finished they cleared the table, then 
laid it again with the clean cups that Mrs. Corr brought up on the 
tray along with the plate of cold mutton. 

Mr. Potts felt grand after dinner. Not one word had been 
said about Melia’s fortune. There was no more gloom now. 
About the corn and the barley and the new season’s prices all 
the talk was. The women didn’t enter into that chat at all; they 
had their own tittle-tattle. . They were whispering, of course, 
in the passages and in the wake room. But for that and the 
drawn blinds no one would know that there was a corpse in the 
house at all. 
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Mr. Potts was home from the funeral. From A to Z it had 
gone to perfection. There hadn’t been one hitch. Everyone 
was knocked in a maze over the number of priests that he had 
had at the High Mass. They had arguments about the number 
of cars and motors that had been following the hearse. 

Melia’s father maintained that it had been the biggest funeral 
that had ever been seen in the place. Mr. Potts felt gratified 
as he hung up his bowler hat on the elk’s head. It had been 
Melia’s idea to use it as a hat-stand. They had to get chunks 
sawn off the horns to make it fit in the narrow hall. He smiled 
as he went up the stairs. Not one word, black, blue or white, 
had been said about Melia’s fortune. 

Mrs. Corr came out to greet him. She had the tea ready and 
followed him up the stairs, the tea pot in her hand. The house was 
quiet, very quiet, after all the stir and bustle of the past days. 
Mrs. Corr stood by the table. Smiling at him she was, as he was 
pouring it out. Was he satisfied the way things had gone?... 
More than satisfied—everything had gone well. It couldn’t 
have been better. 

“Let ye sit down there on the chair,’ he said, shoving one 
out with his foot. 

Mrs. Corr might be a “strap.” Melia had always said she 
was one, but he felt a bit excited after the funeral and he was 
glad to talk to her now. Mrs. Corr sat very upright on the edge 
of the chair, her hands in her lap. 

Mr. Potts talked on and on. This was his first evening of 
freedom; the future loomed bright before him. 

Would she even think of coming in each day when the girl 
got back ? No rough work at all ; just to see that he got a decent 


bit to eat. 
Mrs. Corr answered slowly. “‘M’m—I dunno. I'll have to 


think about it.” 
He sat looking at her, his head resting on his hand. She 
had not jumped at the idea; it made him keener than ever. 
She stood up, her arms akimbo, her closed hands pressing 
against her hips. “I'll go so. I hope ye won't be lonely.” 
‘Oh, no,” he assured her. The way it was he was dog-tired. 
He had only to throw himself on the bed and soon he’d be asleep. 
“Tis turnin’ to the rain,” she said as she went out through 


the door. a 
She was right, and there was a wild wind springing up. He 
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heard a weird soughing sound, then he heard the hall door bang 
as Mrs. Corr went out of the house. 

‘That blasted door !”’ he muttered. He must see and get it 
fixed. Unless a person gave it a great bang they couldn’t close 
it at all. He yawned; he was very tired. He wondered why 
she wouldn’t come in to cook the bit to eat. When Aggie the 
servant came back there would be little or nothing for her te do, 
only to cook. The bar-man had promised to come and sleep in 
at the end of the week; he’d have company enough then. 

He took off one boot, then the other. He felt queer and 
lonesome down here in the empty house. | He was inclined to 
look over his shoulders. He had been a fool to let them all go 
home for the week-end. He lit the candle. Cupping his hand 
around the lamp chimney, he blew down it until the ight went 
out, then, taking up the candle, he made his way to the door, 
in his stockinged feet he clambered slowly upstairs. 

He wished the wind had chosen some other night to blow. 
The rain beat against the glass of the window on the lobby. 
“What a night to be alone in a house!” he muttered. 

When he reached the top of the stairs he paused. He felt 
the first sharp jab of pain between his shoulders. 

“ God—Oh, God, spare me,” he prayed, as the pain came 
back once more. Ay, ’twas in the very spot that she had com- 
plained of it. Melia. Ah, Melia—would he doubt her to leave 
something besides money behind her ! 


Stricken and in misery, big gasping sobs shook him as he 
went stumbling along. 


TOM KETTLE: A MEMORY 


By Padraic Colum 


HAVE a distinct recollection of Tom Kettle’s mentioning 
I he was twenty-six. As I was about three years younger 

my thought was that he was disadvantaged by being close 
to thirty, which seemed to me then to be middle age. Our 
acquaintance began at the beginning of the theatre; it was 
before any kind of decent hall had been acquired ; the group had 
located itself in Camden Street, next a provision shop. 
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One night as we were partly rehearsing, partly hammering 
benches together under the direction of the artisan-producer, 
Willie Fay, two young men, strangers, made their way in. One 
was Oliver St. John Gogarty, whom I had met at a supper in 
Lady Gregory’s hotel. He began to speak to me of some appren- 
tice work of mine I had published. ‘‘ I want to know him, too,” 
said the other young man with a smile that was really winning. 
Gogarty made the introduction: Tom Kettle. 

He was in his early twenties then. He had brown eyes that 
had a friendly look that was enhanced by the eager, kindly smile 
on his large mouth—there was a good deal of raillery in the smile, 
raillery of himself as well as of others. 

For a person like myself who was ignorant of most of the dis- 
ciples of learning, Tom Kettle’s career was brilliant and his talk 
revealing. He was a young man who could discuss ideas with 
humour as well as articulateness, and bring charm to the discussion 
with his soft Dublin voice. And I must not neglect to say that 
his mind was well stored with poetry and that he could quote it 
readily. Francis Thompson’s were the poems that most readily 
came to him in those days... .I was fortunate in knowing 
Tom Kettle. 

I have spoken of his career ; it seemed to many of us he had 
one ; at all events he was noticed and had made a progress. He 
was auditor of the Literary and Historical Society of University 
College ; he had obtained a gold medal for oratory. As in Imperial 
China, in those days in Ireland public examinations gave youth 
distinction, and Tom Kettle’s success in examinations was so 
brilliant that it was commented upon in the newspapers. He was 
the best known young man I met in those early years. 

His father’s name had been looked up to in my father’s 
generation. Parnell, with his native lack of humour, had made the 
whole country laugh when introducing the elder Kettle he had 
said, ‘‘ Here is one whose name is a household word.” He had 
taken a leading part in the land struggle. “‘ He was a pillar of 
cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night to the farmers of the 
County Dublin,’ Tom said to me when speaking proudly of his 
father. Afterwards, when I met this sombre old father, I thought 
the smouldering and flaming image appropriate. He had little 
leniency in him, however. When the brilliant results of his 
examinations were shown him he said to Tom, “ You haven’t 
done well in arithmetic’”—or something. In the household 
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there was that Irish scourge—tuberculosis. | Tom’s sister died 
the youthful brother to whom he was devoted died. “ He was 
like the young Saint Patrick on the mountain,” he told me with 
great feeling. That was after the days of our first acquaintance. 
He was away from Dublin for a while, in Germany or Austria. 


Before I knew him I had read pieces he had published. One 
was a thoughtful article in Arthur Griffith’s Journal, ‘‘ The United 
Irishman” on Yeats’ introduction to ‘‘ Where there is Nothing.” 
Yeats claimed for the artist the mght to voice every opinion, 
every mood. Kettle, with this strong feeling for social responsi- 
bility, felt that this was near anarchism: he asked was the artist 
to be ‘‘a sounding board for moods.’”’ Between the student 
Kettle and the poet Yeats there was already a feud. With a 
body of students he had opposed the production of “‘ The Countess 
Cathleen.”” That was not to his credit ; he did not care to speak 
about it. But he was serious about the artist’s duty to the com- 
munity, the duty of the one who had the gift of expression and the 
influence that came with it to be thoughtful as well as tempera- 
mental: recollect that this was the period in which Yeats went 
round quoting Villiers de Isle Adam’s “ As for living, our servants 
can do that for us.”” A debate at University College at which 
Kettle presided and Yeats spoke stays in my memory. I was 
to speak after Yeats (it must have been the first time I spoke from 
a platform). A note was handed me from Kettle. “I wish you 
would say in your speech that personality has its duties as well 
as its rights.” 


Before I met him or read his article in ‘‘ The United Irishman ”’ 
I knew his verses on the shooting of young Scheepers, the Com- 
mandant of the Cape Dutch in the Boer War. They must have 
been written in Kettle’s early twenties ; they have spirit through 
the deeply felt indignation that youth is capable of. Here are 
some of them :— 


“ Weak you thought him, sickness-vanquished, given to your 
eager hate, 
So you played with him and you slew him with your feline 
shows of state. 
Weak, and lo! the sanctifying touch of death has made 
him great.” 
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“ Hill and plain and stream shall guard it, town and fireside, 

phrase and song ; 

Young mens’ unsubdued aspiring, old mens’ striving wise 
and strong ; 

And though Hope die, Hatred may not for remembrance 
of his wrong. 

Murdered leader—may God fold you in the mercy of his 
temple, 

Sleep as sleep our unborn children, bravest hero and 
example. 

Float the flag or sink for ever, your red eric shall be ample.”’ 


When I went to see him in the early days—he lived in Sandy- 
mount then—we used to take walks along the beach in the long 
summer evenings. There was an occasion when Oliver Gogarty 
and James Joyce were with us, two who were much together in 
those days and whose companionship was to be celebrated in 
Joyce’s great novel. I took it for granted that Joyce and Kettle 
were friends at the University and was greatly surprised when, 
long afterwards, Joyce told me they were never friends and that 
he had no liking for Kettle. But how would one know how Joyce 
felt about this or that person in those days? He was aloof. 


“Their souls have not the strength that mine has, 
Steeled in the school of old Aquinas.” 


Moreover, he was harassed. His mother had just died under the 
circumstances related in “‘ Ulysses,’ and he was as closed in on 
himself as the young Stephen Daedalus who was to walk along 
Sandymount beach. His was the talk of one for whom all thought 
was in a few pages of Aristotle or Aquinas, all poetry in a few 
lyrics of Shakespeare’s or Ben Jonson’s, or in that lyric of Shelley’s 
which he would repeat so beautifully, “‘ False friend, wilt thou 
smile or weep when my life is laid asleep ? ’’, all drama in Ibsen’s 
‘Hedda Gabler.’’ Gogarty, of course, was the wit of Dublin. 
He was less exclusive than Joyce, and more sceptical. But when 
he repeated a passage of Swinburne’s or some Greek poet’s it 
was with joy. Kettle had taken to Schopenhauer—the greatest 
Christian apologist, he declared, because he had made the doctrine 
of redemption necessary. And he spoke of the Danish philosopher 
Kirkegaard, who has now become fashionable—he was the first 
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I had heard speak of him. He had read Kirkegaard, I suppose, in a 
German translation. 

A pessimism which he thought was hereditary now showed 
in him. I imagine it was the result of nervous exhaustion and of 
the loss of people dear to him. He could be genial, but he was 
no longer sunny. He became the editor of a weekly that was to 
represent young Ireland, in which ancient tradition and modern 
aspiration were to be joined. He named it “ The Nationist.” 
The journal failed like many journals in Ireland, and through 
no fault of Tom Kettle’s. He stepped into politics as president 
of the Young Ireland Branch of the United Irish League; the 
United Irish League represented Mr. Redmond’s parliamentary 
party, and the Young Ireland Branch had come into existence as 
a fresh greenness on a trunk of obscurantism. And meanwhile 
the Sinn Fein party was being planted and watered by Arthur 
Griffith. 

An opportunity was offered him after he made a name in 
journalism and debate—he could become a member of the parlia- 
mentary party. One writes it down and it does not seem much 
of an opportunity for a young man like Tom Kettle. There were 
eighty members in it attending Westminster. Seventy of them 
were never heard of. But the memory of Parnell, of the young 
John Dillon, the young Tim Healy hallowed the party for the 
bulk of the Irish people. And a struggle was now imminent— 
the struggle to realize Parnell’s policy and secure Home Rule. 
Kettle’s name and attainments would make him one who counted 
in the struggle. 

Then came his marriage and his career as a parliamentarian. 
The game in Westminster fascinated him, although, like every 
Irishman brought up in the nationalist tradition he had that 
aloofness from English opinion and English institutions which is 
often interpreted as hatred or contempt. He was fighting for a 
mode of life which was totally different from English conceptions. 
Sometimes his hatred for the complacent destroyers of all that 
Ireland might have stood for broke into a scathing epigram or 
bitter verse. “ That glittering world of cruelty and chicane whose 
presiding spirit was Warren Hastings,” he writes over Sheridan’s 
speech in his edition of ‘‘ The Irish Orators ” : it was his judgment 
of Imperialism. ‘ 

Then there was the biting satire on Asquith’s visit to Dublin. 
The day after Asquith’s reception he came to my house and asked 
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me to put into the “ Irish Review ” that was then in the press— 
I had control of it at the time—the verses he had written that 
morning. For the little Home Rule bill that the English Prime 
Minister offered, Dublin—the Dublin that Kettle was so proud 
of—prostrated itself. And the same Dublin on a rainy night 
twenty-six years before had turned from the great leader whom 
Kettle venerated. The verses were published under the pseudonym 
* Bricru ’ :— 
“You stopped your steps, and the music marched, and the 
torches tossed 

As you filled your streets with your comic Pentecost, 

And the little English went by and the lights grew dim, 

We, dumb in the shouting crowd, we thought of him. 


Of him, too great for our souls and our ways, 

Too great for laughter or love, praise or dispraise, 

Of him, and the wintry swords, and the closing gloom— 
Of him going forth alone to his lonely doom. 


No shouts, my Dublin, then! Not a light nor a cry— 
You kept them all till now, when the little English go by!” 


He was in the National University, then newly founded, where 
he had the chair of national economics. He should have been 
given the chair of English literature, but that went to the man 
who had much more of a flair for economics than Kettle had. 
Why such an arrangement was made only a party of politicians 
could understand. Where was he to begin? With a flash of 
his old humour he said to me, “ I shall write an essay on an outline 
of an introduction to a preface to a study of national economics.” 
All the same, he was reaching some conclusions on the subject 
which would be valuable I believed. But his position in the 
University was not one to give him satisfaction. He knew that 
the sort of students he should have were the ones interested in 
literature and philosophical ideas; these were round the other 
professor who was knowledgable but dry. Then, too, he was looked 
on as a representative of the parliamentary party in the University, 
and the parliamentary party was not the party of the young, the 
brave and the independent. 

Tom Kettle’s brother, Laurence, was one of the founders of 
the Volunteers, and Tom himself took a place in the organization : 

E 
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I heard it was he who drew up the spirited proclamation that 
announced the establishment of the Volunteers to the Irish people. 
But Tom Kettle was not liked by those who were dominant in 
the early councils of the Volunteers: again it was because of 
his relation with the parliamentary party. A crisis came when 
Mr. Redmond demanded that the council should take in an equal 
number of his nominees. Feeling ran very high amongst those 
who were mainly instrumental in founding the Volunteers. But 
they submitted. (Let me say here that on my way to Professor 
MacNeill’s house, where a meeting of some of the leaders was 
being held, I met Sir Roger Casement, who was on his way to 
Belfast, and he asked me to tell Professor MacNeill and The 
O’Rahiliy that in his opinion Mr. Redmond should be regarded 
as the Irish Prime Minister and his demand acceded to—neither 
of these two leaders paid any attention to the message). On the 
day when the decision to accept Mr. Redmond’s terms was made 
I saw Kettle and I saw Roger Casement and Colonel Moore. I 
was shocked at the bitterness with which Kettle spoke of leaders 
on the other side. Colonel Moore disapproved of what Kettle 
did and said, speaking in his quiet way. But Casement was 
vehement in his condemnation. 

Tom Kettle was in Belgium to purchase rifles for the National 
Volunteers when the Germans entered that country. The invasion 
that brought such terror and devastation changed his way of 
thinking. Ireland should ally herself with Great Britain. On 
the understanding that the Home Rule measure would be put 
into operation, he went out to win recruits in Ireland for the 
British Army. 

Again he was put in the wrong. The Home Rule measure was 
shelved ; Edward Carson and Arthur Balfour were taken into the 
cabinet. Tom Kettle took a commission in the British army to 
give reality to the claim he had made that Ireland should support 
Great Britain in the war. And then came the Easter Rising. 
After the executions and the murder of his brother-in-law, Sheehy- 
Skeffington, he asked to be sent to the front. 

I have written this as a tribute to one for whom I had a great 
affection, one to whose attainments and perceptions I owed a 
great deal. Thereare things which a contemporary can give tu one 
engaged on work that belongs to their period which are as helpful 
and more inspiriting than the instruction of one’s elders—under- 
standing and an expression of admiration, and these things Tom 
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Kettle freely gave in my case. He was one of that brilliant 
generation that included James Joyce, Francis Sheehy-Skeffington, 
Padraic Pearse, Thomas MacDonagh. Unlike Pearse, Mac- 
Donagh, Sheehy-Skeffington, Tom Kettle had a divided soul. 
Joyce, too, had a divided soul, but he integrated himself as Stephen 
Hero through a tremendous assertion that meant agony. Tom 
Kettle knew himself to be equipped for leadership, but in the 
middle of a spirited and sanguine conversation he would show self- 
distrust :— 
“ For a lost thing I never could find, 
Nor a broken thing could I mend.” 


He would say them in a way that made me feel that Belloc’s lines 
expressed a doubt of his ability to deal with the world’s affairs. 
He had a spiritual sensitiveness that made me feel that his place 
was in a monastery where he might cultivate a garden of roses 
for the sake of some saint who was his exemplar, and yet he strove 
for the phrase that could find lodgment in the public mind; an 
instance is his reply to Kipling’s insolent claim that Ulster had 
nothing to do with Ireland :— 
“The poet for a coin 

Hands to the rabble rout 

A bucketful of Boyne 

To put the sunrise out.” 


“Close your Saint Augustine, open your Saint Francis,’ he 
advised, and yet nobody ever told with such earnestness as he 
the story out of one of Dostevesky’s novels that so darkly chal- 
lenges the Franciscan way. 

The Grand Inquisitor was in his office at the end of the day. 
They brought before him one newly condemned. Looking at him 
the Grand Inquisitor recognized the Divine Figure. ‘“‘ Dost thou 
condemn Me?” ‘ Yes. For Satan tempted You, asking You 
to turn stones into Bread. You, the Son of God, refused to do 
this. We have had to turn our hands to what You refused to do. 
We have had to turn stones into bread for the people.” 

Had Tom Kettle survived he would have given something 
humane to the thought and action of the present generation, 
either as a teacher or a statesman. He was an Irish nationalist 
who knew that Ireland’s place was with Europe. “ Ireland,” he 
wrote, ‘“‘ awaits her Goethe, who will one day teach her that while 
a strong nation has herself for centre, she has the universe for cir- 


cumference.”’ 


MY GRANDMOTHER’S HABIT 


By Lorna Reynolds 


NE day in the cold bright empty Spring, my grandmother 
@) stood at her hall door, parleying with the girl from the 
convent. She held herself very straight, a composed figure, 
slight, brittle and elegant-boned, like a vessel that has been 
rubbed by the waves of many journeyings into neatness. My 
Grandmother had indeed been rubbed by the waters of many 
journeyings and many years, but she bore up to gallantly: it 
left her bleached, blanched, exquisitely washed out, her hair the 
whitest floss silk, her eyes wide, astigmatic, of a pale scabious 
blue, the skin tight across the pretty bone of her nose, her fore- 
head pure and bumpy like a child’s. Now she stood, and with 
an obstinate look in her wide blue eyes, put the girl from the 
convent through her pacings. 

“Sister Anne, you say? And how does it happen, may I 
ask, that Sister Anne hasn’t got a habit ready? It’s a queer 
thing that she hasn’t got a couple of habits ready at least. Am 
I the only Christian in this town ? Am the only one who thinks 
she may be near her end?” 

“No Ma’am, but there does be a lot of dying in the Spring, 
and a couple of the monks beyond there in Mount St. Malachy 
died close on the heels of each other last week. Sister Anne 
hadn’t time to make any more with the school-inspection on 
top of her and everything.”’ 

“H’m .... and suppose I die before Sister Anne has time 
to make me another? Where will I be then, girl? Who are 
you, girl? One of the young Heffernans? You’ve a look of 
your father.”’ 

The girl smiled. Her face was blue-white in the cold Spring 
morning, and the smile drew her lips back stiffly. 

“ Pull back your hair from your eyes, child. What’s your 
name ? ”’ 

“Celia, Ma’am.” 

“Well, you should show the features God gave you, Celia. 
Put back your hair.” 

The girl did as she was told. A look of softening was per- 
ceptible in my grandmother’s eyes. She liked the young to be 
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obedient, to eat marmalade and to wear their hair well back from 
their eyes and ears. 

“Tell me, child, who does Sister Anne want the habit for ? 
Is there a corpse in the town, or is it only for someone ailing or 
old like myself? ”’ 

“Sure, she’s in a terrible rush for it, Ma’am, ’tis for old 
Mrs. Rafferty that died this morning, Ma’am, old Mrs. Rafferty 
of the Rapemills.” 

“Old Mrs. Rafferty—do you mean Mrs. Isadore Rafferty ? 
Sure child, what are you talking about ? She’s not old. She 
can’t be more than, let me see, sixty-one, I’d say. I knew her 
mother well. Mrs. Isadore was at school with my eldest daughter 
—not but what she was one of the big girls when my child was a 
little one—still—do you mean to tell me Mary Ellen Rafferty 
is dead ?”’ 

“Yes Ma’am, dead; and they’re at the laying-out now, 
Ma’am, and the habit is wanting, and they don’t know where 
in the wide world to turn to, Sister Anne says, if you won’t give 
them your habit.” 

“Ah, the poor improvident woman. To die without a 
habit ! Was she taken bad suddenly that she had no habit pre- 
pared®?)” 

‘““T don’t know, Ma’am, except that I heard them saying 
‘twas a clot that killed her.” 

“That must be it then : she had no warning, the poor woman. 
May the Lord have mercy on her soul. It’s a terrible thing to 
be asked to go before your Maker unprepared, child. Make no 
mistake about that.” 

“Yes Ma’am, that’s what Sister Anne said too.” 

“Did she say that? I’m not surprised. Sister Anne’s a 
woman of sense. She'll understand then how uneasy I'll be 
without my habit.” 

My grandmother’s eyes were now, even to the child’s per- 
ception, softer and gentler, but the slight astigmatism that she 
suffered from was intensified, giving them a queer, absent turned- 
in-on-themselves look, as if she gazed at some fine point between 
them, not ordinarily visible and requiring a different focusing 
from that for normal objects. The girl was not quite happy in 
the glance of these eyes. She shuffled. The movement recalled 
my grandmother to herself. 

“Well, child, you can tell Sister Anne she may have the 
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habit, but she must make me another exactly like the one I have, 
as quickly as she can. Now be sure to tell her that, exactly like 
the one I have.” 

“Thank you, Ma’am. Can I have it now?” 

“Oh, no, you can’t. You must run to the convent and find 
out how long Sister Anne’ll be making me the new one. Run 
off now, there’s a good girl, and if she can make it in a week, she 
may have mine. Tell her that now.” 

My grandmother stood in her doorway while the girl raced 
down the street to the convent, and even she felt that she was 
no longer away than a minute when she came back panting. 

“Yes, she’ll make it in a week for you, Ma’am.” 

“Exactly like my own? Did you ask her that?” 

“T did. She says exactly like your own, Ma’am.”’ 

‘Very well, then. Stay there a minute while I get it for 

ou. 
‘ And a second or two afterwards, my grandmother handed 
over her habit, trimmed with white lace, wrapped in tissue paper, 
and ready against the moment when she’d leave this world for 
the other one of the blessed saints and angels of God. 

Her attitude to death was very practical, and at the same 
time was full of proof of how indestructible an organism she felt 
herself to be. She thought of death as a journey to a land the 
lineaments of which were familiar to her from babyhood. Flights 
of angels wove about in the shining air; ranks of saints with 
elongated hands and upturned eyes chanted Hosannas towards 
the throne from which ruled a cloudy God, at once stern and just 
and inexpressibly glorious, and somewhat to the side a much 
more briliantly outlined lady, the tender-hearted Queen of 
Heaven, a daughter of Adam and of this earth but without sin. 
She thought of her as young, lifted off the ground, her white 
garments flowing back a little in a fluttering wind, and on her 
head a crown of white roses, from which the outer petals, loosening, 
blew softly off in the same breeze that stirred her robes. Once 
with her and her Blessed Son, and all strife and all suffering would 
cease for my grandmother. But to get there meant a difficult, 
dangerous and probably painful journey. However, there were 
certain rules and guidance for safe conduct ; and in something 
like the spirit of the ancient Egyptians and Sumerians leaving 
food and vessels beside the dead for their use in the other world, 
my grandmother provided herself with her habit. That was 
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one of the rules: every well-instructed person in the conduct 
of life knew that one ought to be provided with a habit for one’s 
death. She was very uneasy, therefore, for the week that Sister 
Anne stitched and sewed in the convent, Mrs. Rafferty’s death 
hadn’t alarmed her in any sense of causing an imaginative chill 
of apprehension. It had merely underlined what was already 
utterly familiar to her, that one may be taken any day, any 
hour ; and my grandmother was so old, had had so many more 
days and hours than most people, that for a long time now every 
extra one had surprised her: She felt like a tenant who has been 
served notice to quit. Her gaze was withdrawn from life, and 
turned outwards towards the vast unknown seas. She needed 
her travelling clothes. The matter, in short, was urgent. Once 
or twice she halted Celia on her way from school, and bringing 
her in and offering her cold rice pudding, she asked about Sister 
Anne and the habit, coming to the subject indirectly. 

“Do they teach you sewing at school, child?” 

“sYes, Ma’am:” 

“But they don’t sew the habits in school ? ” 

“No, Ma’am, we only sew samples and garments.” 

“Garments ? What kind of garments?” 

“Undergarments, Ma’am.”’ 

“Well, why don’t you say so?” 

“Sister Anastasia said we must never say anything but 
garments, Ma’am.” 

“ Well, Sister Anastasia ought to know better ; she ought to 
use plain English. Put back your hair, child. Tell me, has Sister 
Anne said anything to you about my habit yet? She hasn’t 
said to you ‘ On Tuesday, or maybe Monday I'll want you to run 
down with Mrs. Macey’s habit ?’” 

PENG eiia-am:’ 

‘““ Well, remind her, Celia, that I’m expecting it on Tuesday. 
Do that now for me, there’s a good girl. Tell her that I told you 
to remind her.”’ 

“Yes, Ma‘am.”’ 

“ Be off now with you, your mother will be expecting you.” 

Though she didn’t bring Celia in anymore, my grandmother 
continued to take such an interest in her comings and goings 
that week as was surely greater than any mother’s. She watched 
every morning, every afternoon and every evening to see if the 
child would stop at her halldoor. And when Tuesday did indeed 
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bring her and the brown paper parcel, she breathed a whole world 
of trouble away in her sigh of relief. 

Mt last; * she said, 

“Here it is for you Mrs. Macey. Sister Anne says she has 
herself blinded finishing it in time for you.” 

‘““And maybe she oughtn’t—keeping me a whole week in 
suspense. It’s Sister Anne’s under an obligation to me, not I to 
her. Wait there a minute now till I see is it the same as the one 
I gave. Wait, I’d better take it inside.” And my grandmother 
vanished inside to spread her habit on the kitchen table the better 
to examine it. 

But like a flash she was back, her heels clicking on the floor 
of the hall, impatiently bundling the brown stuff together and 
angrily pulling the paper around it, the beautiful folding and 
the smooth paper of the convent crumpled and tossed. In her 
eyes was the obstinate look they had had when Celia had come 
begging for the habit ; the skin was tighter than ever over the 
bone of her nose; her nostrils were arched in derision. She held 
it from her in distaste. 

“ Take this thing back at once, child, and put the hair out of 
your eyes. Take it back at once, and tell Sister Anne that it 
would be no use to me, that that’s no more like my habit than 
chalk is like cheese. Thin, flimsy, cheap stuff. Tell Sister Anne 
that she must make me another in decent strong material. What 
good would the like of that be to me? Sure, I’d have my knees 
out through that in a week.” 

And my grandmother indignantly pushed the child and 
parcel out of her house, furious that no one in the town, not even 
the nuns, had the same sense as herself of the fitness of things, 
ae Ey ie gravity of that long journey we must all take at the 
end of life. 


PICK, PLOCK 


By Bryan Guinness 


ICK, plock, my little friend. 
I work on the roads with my little friend. My little friend 
is my pick. 

Pick, my little friend, plock, 
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I work on the roads with my pick because they say I must 
expiate what has gone before. I have had more than my share, 
they say, so now I must have less. __Plock. 

It is good to be out here in the sun: better than to be in 
an office. Plick. 

The only trouble is the loneliness. Plock. This loneliness 
among so many people is a lump in my breast. I mean loneliness 
sts “ied dearest Olga, and for Wenceslas and Vera and the baby. 

ick. 

In some camps they say wives and children live with their 
husbands. Plock. But not in ours. 

Yet we would work harder if they did, plick. If the authorities 
would only understand. Plock. 

Plick, my little friend, you are all I have now in the world. 
Your smoothe handle fits my hand. My hand polishes your 
smoothe handle. I remember an old serving maid who taught 
me how to polish silver using the flat of my fingers. My hands 
have given the glossiness of ivory to my little friend’s handle. 

If the authorities would only understand, how happy I could 
be. I need so little: a frugal crust, a rustic roof to share with 
my ewe and our lambs. I would work harder if only I were happy, 
plick. My mates would work harder also, plock. We all think 
alike on this, plick. If only someone could tell the authorities. 

The authorities are good. I know they are good. But they 
do not know our feelings. If I did not believe they were good, 
I should go mad. Caspar is a bit rough with us it is true. But 
he’s only doing his duty. I used to think the authorities were 
not good. That was before I understood ; before I saw things 
as they are, and confessed. I could not go through that again. 
It is sweet to have confessed. It is good to have it over. 

So much of my life is happy. When I toiled with invoices 
and bills of lading I longed to be out digging our little garden. 
Now I am out in the sunshine all day long, digging with my 
little friend. 

Only this road is a dead thing. I envy the ploughman there 
on the hillside. Corn will follow in his footsteps: life is all about 
him, while I only pick at the stones, in a row of others all busy 
with their expiations, all moving up and down, plick, up and 
down, plock. 

But it is good to think that even if Caspar does not understand, 
the high authorities understand. They must understand. Someone 
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must understand. When I was a child I thought that God 
understood. Now I have to believe in the high authorities. It 
is easier to believe than not to believe. I am too tired at my 
age not to believe. 

There are things, little things, which the high authorities 
could help us to put right, if only they knew of them ; for instance 
the rats, the bed-bugs, and the lavatories: but it is this exile 
from our families that is so hard to bear: and harder still not 
even to know where they are. But it would be useless to complain 
to Caspar. ‘‘ Always moaning and groaning ’’, he would say, 
“you need a kick in the pants to cheer you up’’. And for us to 
demonstrate or strike is impossible. To strike is to hinder the 
hundred years’ plan. The penalty for sabotage is liquidation. 
How can the State do otherwise than take a firm stand when its 
very existence is continually at stake ? 

Yesterday there went by a workman in a grand motor car 
wearing orders and decorations. The word went round to salute 
him. I raised my pick in his honour and the others raised theirs. 
They said he had been given his orders and decorations for setting 
an example in his work to others, after the manner of Stakhanov 
in Russia. 

Plick ; not all the power and the glory; plock; nothing 
in the world could make me work harder. The truth is I find 
the work a little beyond me. I am rather old forit. I'd rather 
not say how badly my back aches. It might be thought I was 
good for nothing. It might be thought I was a burden on the 
State. Where do the old men go? There are no really old men 
in our camp. 

And yet perhaps if I could distinguish myself like that 
workman in the motor car, the high authorities would listen to 
me about our wives and families, about the lack of news of our 
families, about the rats, about the bed-bugs and about the 
lavatories. 

Even if I am too old to make a noticeable spurt, plick, I 
could perhaps, plock, work on the morale of the others, until 
together we made a noticeable demonstration of our loyalty, by 
an increase in our productivity of a kind that must win the 
attention of the high authorities. 

Whee-whee-whee! There goes the whistle for the break. 
Ah, my back. It’s good to sit down. There’s more pleasure 
for me to sit on a rock when tired with hard work, than for a 
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soft and sedentary civil servant to sink into his bourgeois armchair, 
padded with horsehair and upholstered with leather. 

What was I thinking? I was imagining a new way of making 
a demonstration ; a constructive way of striking. 

What do you think, Peter? You were a trade union lawyer, 
you ought to know. If we were to make a demonstration by 
working harder ; if we were to call it a constructive strike; they 
might listen to us, don’t you think ? What would you put first 
among our grievances ? 

There can be no harm in trying. If each one of us works 
just a little bit harder it should make a noticeable difference. 
We'll pass the word along. We’ll organise. We'll hold a meeting 
to-night. We'll strike for freedom: that is to say we’ll work 
for the hundred years’ plan a hundred times harder. And we’ll 
get rewards instead of punishments, medals instead of kicks, 
and redress for all our grievances. 

The word comes back for immediate action : all are in favour: 
it is the only thing we can do: we must work like tigers: alas, 
Caspar is already raising his whistle. Whee-whee ; there it goes. 

My back, my back. Plick, I must begin, plock ; now faster 
faster ; plick and plock, plick plock, like the tick of a clock; 
faster faster, whirling my arms; if only I can keep it up, and 
the others all beside me. 

If only I can keep it up. The time goes on and I grow dizzy. 
My arms are whirling round me: they seem apart from me, 
tied to me only by a string of pain. My eyes are blinded by my 
sweat. Hero of the Union. The Head of the State himself will 
decorate me. 

My little friend, he will call me. Plick. My little friend, I 
will call him. Plock. What can I do for you? he is asking me. 
Comrade, I will say, humanize the slaves. 

After all, I will say, your system is logical : those who deserve 
least of the State because they are too stupid, or because in the 
past they have been too idle, must go to the bottom rung of the 
ladder, must start again at the beginning, like children playing 
Grandmother’s Steps. But give them hope. Treat them as 
men not as cattle. Otherwise the free state becomes the slave 
state. Free men work harder than slaves. Have we not proved 
it by our demonstrations given of our own free will ? : 

He will pin the order to my breast. “TI had not thought 
of that, comrade’, he will say. ‘‘ But the high authorities will 
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take it into account now at once. Your grievances shall all be 
remedied.” 
‘And your little friend there, your pick, shall be decorated 
’” He will fasten a rosette on my little friend’s handle. 
I shall dwell then in a log cabin with my dearest Olga, and 
with Wenceslas and Vera and the baby. I shall have a potato 
patch and a bee-hive, and I shall work, oh, how I shall work, 
with the strength of joy in my arms, instead of this leaden weight 
of pain. 

Caspar approaches: surely he must observe the result of 
the demonstration. 

“Keep in time’”’, he says, “ very ragged ”’. 

“You need a kick in the pants, you old bourgeois tenderfoot ”’, 
he says. 

“What do you think you’re doing ?”’ he says. 

My arms go faster and faster; I really have no say in the 
matter. 

My little friend goes one way, plick, and I the other, plock. 

I am in the ditch. The nettles burn my face and my hands. 

“ He’s fainted’, they are saying. 

“You make me sick ’”’, says Caspar. 


too. 


A NIGHT IN KERRY 


[Written in 1920, when the boyish adventure was still a vivid memory, this narration 
is printed unaltered, against the maturey judgment of the writer. Colm O Lochlainn] 


T last we gained the crown of the Pass. Our climb was over. 
Hours it had seemed to Denny and myself, shoving the old 
Maxwell the last fifty yards, as the engine failed, raced and 

spluttered ; and now we hung over the hood behind, hearts 
thumping, heads throbbing, throats choking, lungs gasping in the 
thankfulness of victory and utter exhaustion. ‘‘ She’ll do there 
till the light comes ”’ said Tom, and he knocked off the steaming 
engine. Denny and I only grunted. Life was too sweet just 
then and breath too short. 

* *k x * * 


It had been a long day—a gaspy sort of day—surprises at 
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every hand’s turn—and here in the heel of it, the mountains of 
Kerry, dark night, and the pass of Bealach Oisin. Good Friday 
it was, in the year of glory 1916, and I had made an early start. 
As I jumped off my old Lucania at O’Connell Bridge, Collins 
stepped out from the path. ‘‘ Here”’ says Mick ‘I'll take the 
bike. MHere’s your ticket. You have your orders. There’s the 
tram ”’ and the expedition started. (I asked for that bike later 
and he said it finished up in a barricade at Abbey St. corner). 
There were five of us in all. I was in charge, a captain on the 
special staff of Joe Plunkett Director of Intelligence. Orders 
clear enough: get to Killarney, meet two Limerick cars there, 
swap code-words with the chauffeurs, make for Cahirciveen, enter 
Wireless School (said to be unguarded) dismantle transmitters 
and receivers, remove two portable sets (Con Keating knew all 
about them), sprinkle some petrol around, light up and light out 
for Tralee. Austin Stack would meet us there at 5 a.m. with farm 
cart to get one set; back to Limerick, board an early train at 
Long Pavement ; take the second set to Athenry. “Give it to 
George ”’ said Sean MacDermott “the boots at the hotel. He’s 
all right, he’s a member of the Organisation. And then get back 
to Dublin any way ye can ”’. 

And so it came to pass that about 7.30 that April evening 
two cars stood outside Killarney station and five passengers 
alighted from the train. The magic word so oft rehearsed “ Are 
you John?” ‘“ Yes, William sent me ”’ seemed in broad daylight 
a trifle too cloak-and-daggery and we decided to drop it—anyway 
there were only two cars there—both with Limerick numbers. 
Over goes Con, and the rest of us walked quietly through the 
town, the cars overtaking us at the College. Denny Daly and 
myself took the first, and away we went along the Killorglin 
road, the other car following about a quarter of a mile astern. 

The map (I have it still) said fourteen miles, but I have little 
recollection of that journey. To me the Kerry landscape was a 
haze of hedgerows slipping past, with here and there a grey stone 
wall and white gateposts, while the cool twilight deepened into 
night. And I remember looking back every few minutes and 
seeing the headlights of the other car gleaming on the road or 
flashing in the sky as it topped a rise. And then we ran into 
the town of Killorglin and I saw no more flashes during that 
night. Three miles or more we must have gone before I missed 
them. We had hurried through Killorglin—it wasn’t a healthy 
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place for Denny, the R.I.C. knew him too well—but now we 
slowed down hoping every moment to see the other car turn the 
corner. Sometimes we climbed and again coasted downhill ; 
all the times our eyes were straining through the darkness for 
that following flash that never came. Near Mountain Stage 
station we stopped altogether and waited for over an hour, finally 
deciding that tyre or engine trouble must have stranded them, 
and that we had better go ahead anyway and get the job done. 

So, proceeding quietly towards the by-road east of Cahirciveen 
where the College stands, we heard a police whistle and saw in 
the gleam of our headlights two R.I.C. men swinging a lantern. 
I remember grasping the .32 Savage I had borrowed from Joe 
Plunkett (my own Webley being a bit heavy for travelling) while 
I heard Denny say “ Will we shoot ?”’ “ No” says I “ let someone 
else start the war. Talk will do these fellows.’’ And so it did. 
Plausible speech and ready addresses in Limerick, cigarettes and 
a fill of tobacco got us through, with a most perfunctory search 
of the car and an apology that would have done credit to a maitre 
d’hotel. Medical students we were, moryah, bound to Waterville 
for Easter Week, boots in the square box, clothes in the port- 
manteau. ‘‘ Goodnight, gintlemen, sorry to trouble ye’. The 
car moved off. Two men yawned. Three lads breathed again : 

Half a mile along we stopped to see what really was in the 
box and the bag. Oh sergeant! that box contained two jemmies, 
a keyhole saw and a few other such trinkets. The bag held an 
assorted collection of electrical appliances, two hatchets and a 
heavy hammer. Over the edge went the lot ; ‘“‘ owners having 
no further use for same.’”’ The job was off—a few words dropped 
by the sergeant had let out that a platoon of soldiers had come 
to guard the college and that all police units were on patrol. 
Nothing for it now but get out of Kerry, and no way out but 
Bealach Oisin—1200 feet up. So for an hour we climbed in the 
darkness up that narrow pass through the mountain bogland 
until at the last Tom gave up and said ‘“‘ She'll never do it ”’. 
Right enough, she was slipping and spitting and racing and 
faltering and stumbling. Once she got one hind wheel into 
a gully and nearly turned over, and then we pushed and heaved 
and slipped and swore and called on the Lord and groaned and 
grunted until we got over the ridge. 

Then we slept, or I think we did, huddled together in the 
back of the car, and the gods of the mountain awoke and the 
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wild horsemen of the hill came riding and the weavers of the 
mist hung their curtains round about. All blue and silver with 
gleams of purple and rose they were, those magic curtains; and 
I saw the forms of heroes astride upon the hills with horses and 
with hounds. Curoi MacDaire maybe, or Oisin himself or Finn 
in his eternal following of Grainne and of Diarmuid, who knows ? 
Not I indeed, for the chill of morning awoke us to a new struggle 
for life and for liberty, and we saw Loch A’Chuais shining below 
in the glen. 

So it happened that two dog-tired and disappointed lads lay 
full length on the seat of the 7.10 leaving Killarney, while two 
miles out the road a weary chauffeur was struggling with a burst 
tyre and a broken front spring, the fruits of injudicious mountain 
climbing. 


* * * * * 


But how we got home—how I met Liam Lynch at Mallow 
and he told me Casement was taken—how for the third time in 
three days I said goodbye to Ginger—how I found Jim Ryan and 
Sean Fitzgibbon on the train—how we tried to stop the war— 
these things don’t come into this story at all, so must await another 
telling. 

For this story has an ending of its own, the stark and terrible 
ending of a saga or a folk-tale. It was in Belfast a full month 
afterwards that I read a newspaper yarn of a car in the river at 
Killorglin and three men drowned. Then at last I knew how my 
boys’ Odyssey had ended. Chuadar-san an t-dth agus mise an 
béthar. Béathadh iad-san ach théinic mise slan! They took the 
ford and I the high road, they were drowned and I came safe. 
Beannacht dilis Dé ortha tritir: Conn Céitunn, Cathal O Monachdin, 
agus Domhnall O Siochdin. 


DRAMATIC COMMENTARY 


By A. J. Leventhal 


Le MaLaDE IMAGINAIRE or THE HypocHonpriac. By Moliére. Translated by 
the Earl of Longford. Gate Theatre. 

Tue ScHoot FoR Wives. By Moliére. Translated by the Earl of Longford. 
Hodges, Figgis & Co. Ltd. Price 6/-. 

Tue Linnaun SHEE. By George Fitzmaurice. Lyric Theatre Company. 

DEIRDRE. By W. B. Yeates. Lyric Theatre Company. 

Att Sous’ Nicut. By Joseph Tomelty. Abbey Theatre. 

In SAND. By Jack B. Yeates. Abbey Experimental Theatre. 

CocK-A-DOODLE Danpy. By Sean O’Casey. Macmillan Co., Ltd. Price 6/-. 

ABBEY Pays, 1899-1948. With a commentary by Brinsley MacNamara. At 
the Sign of the Three Candles. Price 4/-. 


It was inevitable that playgoers should recall the production in the same 
theatre of Le Malade Imaginatre by the Theatre Moliére some four years ago. 
Played in the original French and in the traditional manner it had a quality which 
no translation could hope to emulate. Yet Lord Longford’s version, as produced 
by Dan O’Connell, did succeed in capturing something of the Gallic salt, gaiety 
and satiric elements of that full-blooded, if farcical, broadside delivered against 
the privateer manned by medicos plundering the gullible public. That, at any 
rate, was the Moliére attitude to the faculty of medicine. 

The acting of two parts remain in the mind long after the performance: that 
of Argan, who thinks he is ill, as played by Christopher Casson and Toinette, a 
maid, who came to life on the stage in iris Lawler’s interpretation. It is so easy 
to overplay a farcical part. The temptation to look for the laugh at the expense 
of characterisation is ever present. Christopher Casson rivalled the saints in his 
resistance to this diabolic bait. He maintained a comic querulousness throughout, 
preserving his identity as an individual character, however broad the action 
moving round him. His was an achievement equalled only by Iris Lawler who 
was so spontaneous in her jauntiness, so deliciously daring in her contrivings as 
to make us believe that the ¢élan vital was taken out of the Bergsonian metaphysic 
and let loose in the joyous, bouncing soubrette who held the stage. 

Lord Longford has just published his verse translation of Moliére’s L’ Ecole 
des Fermes which had so successful a run at the Gate Theatre at its first production 
in 1947. The lines run smoothly, if a little monotonously, in their iambic penta- 
meter framework. But the rhymes are added sparkle by a lively wit that 
catches the feeling of the original. Lord Longford claims that his is the only 
translation made for the theatre. This may be accurate so far as verse is con- 
cerned but there was certainly a production of The School for Wives at the Abbey 
Theatre in 1934. Lord Longford provides his own illustrations to this finely 
printed book and proves himself almost as competent in this art as he does in 
translation. 

_ Austin Clarke went to the early files of this Magazine for the text of George 
Fitzmaurice’s Linnaun Shee in order to give it its first production. It has lain 
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forgotten far too long and the Lyric Theatre Company is to be congratulated on 
giving us the opportunity of seeing this comedy on the stage. When Mr. Fitz- 
maurice forsakes farce and forgets his early forays into melodrama, he moves 
with a grace of language into fantasy. The Magic Glasses and The Dandy Doils 
are examples of his successes in this imaginative genre. In these plays he uses 
the fantastical to emphasise the pain of the poet or the artist generally who finds 
himself in surroundings of indifference or incomprehension. The Linnaun Shee 
is different in the respect that if there be any moral at all it is that an old man’s 
love, if not directed towards his wife, can be a ludicrous business and were better 
stifled. But there is more involved than this. Young girls, in life as in fiction, 
dream of the prince who will take them away from the monotony of home life. 
This play reverses the situation. The linnaun shee is the female fairy lover whu 
makes passes at the young men and lightens the grey agricultural existence of the 
Kerry peasant. No doubt, such beliefs were once current, and may still be, in 
the countryside, and Mr. Fitzmaurice has used them dramatically and with a sly 
fun. This is how the first mention of the fairy visitation is dealt with: 


Mary—You might as well know it quick, Daniel Tobin, and be talking to 
her—a vagary Honora has got about some Linnaun Shee putting the 
comether on Jamesie. 

Daniel—It must be the Irish she’s learning and to have capers like that come 
into her head, like the variations of the little clerks coming down 
from Dublin, the people praising them, but laughing in their own 
minds at the colldye of a thing, thinking it’s Irish, they be pro- 
nouncing through their little pusses..... 

And is there not the suspicion of a parody of Cathleen na Houlihan in the entrance 
of the old hag whom her lover sees as a beautiful young woman and who follows 
her into the night ? 

The play moved rather slowly in the beginning but was later enlivened by 
W. O’Gorman’s Jamesie Kennelly and Daniel Tobin’s Patrick Nolan. Ita Little 
may yet achieve distinction on the stage if she can forget the theory of perpetual 
motion. 

The Yeats’ Deirdre was a welcome revival. Shelah Richards played the title 
part and succeeded in the lyric love passages which she spoke with affecting soft- 
ness. Her tragic moments, however, were too encumbered by gesture and lacked 
a queenly richness. Walter Macken had the stature and warlike mien of 
a Conchubar, so much so that one became aware of how much Naise was wanting 
in this regard. Robert Dawson brought to the latter part the looks of a lover but 
not the temper of a warrior calling out: 


Tell Conchubar to meet me in some place 
Where none can come between us but our swords. 

There was some excellent verse-speaking between the two plays at the Lyric 
Theatre performance. Miss Marjorie Williams deserves particular praise for her 
skilful direction of this part of the programme. She made drama out of Padraic 
Fallon’s Rafiery’s Dispute with the Whiskey as spoken by Alex Andrews and 
Ruaidhri Roberts. It is worth nothing that this poem, like George Fitzmaurice’s 
play, may be found in the files of this Magazine. It seems a pity that these two 
facts were not acknowledged in the Lyric Theatre programme so that the attention 
of playgoers might be directed to the provenance of the texts, 
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Mr. Tomelty just failed to write a really good tragedy with All Souls’ Night. 
He has the technique, a dialogue, if undistinguished, at least workmanlike and a 
sense of character. There was strength in the Balzacian conception of Katrine 
Quinn (a sincere performance by Maire Ni Chathdin) who could find the logical 
defence for her avarice and maternal callousness in the hardships of her early life. 
The final act, played by the spirits of the two drowned sons and the murdered 
mother, whilst dramatically adventurous, just missed the high achievement which 
the earlier part of the play promised. A ghost on the stage seen by a living 
character is made credible by a very old convention very frequently used but 
‘three ghosts conversing alone on the stage may make one’s flesh creep, are 
certainly incredible and to a large proportion of the audience only comic. 

Mr. Jack B. Yeats is irrepressible. He is not content to cover canvases with 
flaming colour in which, after contemplation, we discern simple figures that may 
confirm or belie (according to the observer’s reaction) the title appended, but he 
feels impelled to use the medium of literature to implement his self-expression. 
In his novels and plays he employs simple words, simple characters to produce the 
same effect of blinding colour that emerges from his paintings. In Sand has a 
primitiveness, a Rousseau le Douanier quality which, attractive though it be in 
itself, does not necessarily make theatre. Time marches on through many, many 
years in this play and the surrealist choice of an heir by Anthony Larcson with 
the proviso that the phrase: 

Tony, we have the good thought for you still 
continue to be written in sand, though carried out, only establishes the known: 
that time may distort as well as destroy. Circumstances and the passage of time 
cause this harmless phrase to be accepted at one time as a lucky charm and at 
another as a dangerous political slogan. 

This play, like a poem by Valery, may be interpreted in many ways. The 
hard-headed member of the audience will find in it nothing more than the skeleton 
of its fantastic story, but for him who brings a mind tuned to respond to the 
maturity of the playwright there will be under and overtones and good red flesh 
to make this echo of sentimental film, philosophical observation, nautical wisdom, 
sociology and politics, a worthy excuse for stating the untheatrical in terms of the 
stage. 

The acting was uniformly good but the incidental music, though likewise 
good, placed too great a strain on its excellence by its constant disc repetition. 

Sean O’Casey, in his new play Cock-a-doodle Dandy, has as much fantasy, 
devilry, magic and improbabilities as Jack Yeats and George Fitzmaurice com- 
bined. He introduces a live cock, explosions and mysterious clouds. There is 
nevertheless, not the slightest doubt as to what he intends to say. He says it 
this time with such vehemence, such Juno and Paycock gusto and humour that 
one is delighted to find that his farewell to Innisfallen was only so much blarney. 
We are now not in the slums of Dublin but in an Irish village where he seems 
equally at home. He fires his thunderbolts at the superstition and greed of the 
peasantry, the guile of the gombeen man, the killjoys and the heavy hand of the 
church. The production of this play may seem difficult. For example, a young 
girl suddenly sprouts horns. But in the hands of a capable man of the theatre 
. such obstacles can be easily overcome. It would certainly be worth a world of 

trouble to let us hear again the accents of the old Joxer and of Fluther Good and 


Be ae fancy of the prose which shines as brightly as ever in Cock-a-doodle 
andy. 


ART NOTES ogy 


We owe Brinsley MacNamara a considerable debt for his list of first pro- 
ductions by the Irish Literary Theatre and the Abbey Theatre from 1899 to 1948. 
The reviewer was able to take advantage of the information contained in it in the 
writing of this commentary in order to check his memory of a performance in the 
Abbey Theatre of the School for Wives referred to above. Apart altogether from 
the usefulness of the book for reference purposes, no one should miss the intro- 
duction—a warm piece of writing by Mr. MacNamara in appreciation of the work 
of the Abbey Theatre. It will still once for all those unthinking critics who can 
see only the early light and later shade of the Irish dramatic movement and have 
been unable to realise the shifting pattern of the theatre’s life with the changing 
generations. This book makes an excellent companion volume to Lennox 
Robinson’s Pictures in a Theatre and the publishers must be congratulated on an 
excellent piece of printing, making us recall the achievements in aesthetic format 
associated with George Roberts. 


Art Notes By Edward Sheehy. 


ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY OF ARTS. 

DUBLIN PAINTERS’ EXHIBITION. The Gallery, St. Stephen’s Green. 

PAINTINGS BY Dany. The Victor Waddington Galleries. 

PAINTINGS BY JOHN HunTER. The Victor Waddington Galleries. 

RECENT PAINTINGS BY GEORGE F. CAMPBELL. The Victor Waddington Galleries. 


Within recent months the rarer intellectual peaks of English journalism have 
been blown upon by the stormy winds of controversy between the protagonists 
of the moderns and the die-hard defenders of the academic. Academicians did 
badly in the matter of the Chantry Bequest, chiefly because the concrete fact 
of the collection itself bore witness to their timidity and lack of judgment in 
administering it. And they were beaten on their home ground, since their critics 
were able to show their consistent neglect of worthwhile painters, now regarded 
as academic, but who, in their own time showed just that trace of originality 
sufficient to save them from posthumous nonentity, but also just sufficient to 
frighten off the academic administrators of the bequest. For, unfortunately, the 
academician, like the Tory, lives in a static world, seeing in all he believes and 
does, the final effort of civilisation, after which change can only mean the deluge 
of artistic or social radicalism. Whereas in fact the connotation of the word 
academic is constantly changing as its exponents absorb the results of experiments 
as they are proven by time or public acclaim. Few academic landscapes to-day 
are without something learned from the Impressionist palette; though Impression- 
ism was at one time loked on as the most subversive of modernisms. 

Unfortunately, I did not hear Sir Alfred Munning’s broadcast speech at the 
Royal Academy dinner. Its apparently uncompromising condemnation of modern 
painting as a whole was curiously soft-pedalled by the press. Judging, however, 
from the repercussions, his defence caused more embarrassment than satisfaction. 
General report credits him with a revival of the contemporary attitude which first 
greeted the artistic sins of the Impressionists. But then the academic world is a 
world petrified, a world of museum pieces, freed from both good and evil; or 
rather it is a world from which the struggle and therefore the life has been 
eliminated, leaving only an abstraction. And if the abstraction appears more 
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real, or realistic, it is only because the abstraction occupies itself with the trans- 
cription of socially accepted appearances, the outward trappings and the social 
mask of the man of affairs, the wife whose fashionable beauty or the racehorse 
whose speed, are thought to do him honour; even as are the pictures he buys. 
But what are these to the realities of a time when all the values of our western 
civilisation are in question? And, unfortunately for those who hanker after these 
certainties, there is no going back. j 

In criticising modern painting the academician is merely the hurler on the 
ditch. Valid or valuable criticism can only come from inside, from the mouth 
of someone who is also in the struggle. I was reminded of this recently on reading 
J.-P. Sartre’s analysis of Surrealism in both literature and painting where he 
defined it as an attack on the very nature of reality, both subjective and objective; 
which desires ‘‘ to remain in that state of nerve-wracking tension provoked by 
the pursuit of unattainable intuition. It is no longer a question of escaping from 
the bourgeoisie; they want to transcend the human condition.’” The moral of all 
this being that while certain aspects of modern painting may be unpleasant to 
the seeker after, or the purveyor of, polite sensations in paint, they are not, as 
the academic commentator would have us believe, either negligible or meaningless. 
On the contrary, to the man who sees art as serious social as well as an aesthetic 
activity, the moderns alone have a vital contemporary meaning. What in 
literary criticism would be thought of the man who suggested throwing overboard 
Proust and Joyce, Gide and Dostoievsky and returning to the ‘‘ real ’’ values of 
Victor Hugo, Dickens and Thackeray ? 

This year’s academy does not differ in any important respect from any of 
recent years. The complaint I made last year regarding the absence of a 
sufficiently exacting academic standard, more particularly in matters of taste, still 
stands, and presumably will while the election of members is influenced by merely 
numerical considerations. After a number of years the critic is tempted to wish 
that the average painter would become affected with something of the adventurous 
eclecticism of a Picasso, and so, to some extent escape the feeling of having seen 
it all many times before; but annually one realises that that wish is also vain. 

On the academic level James Sleator has contributed the two most important 
portraits. His portrait of Professor Alfred O’Rahilly, distinguished in its painting, 
yet with a nice spontaneity of treatment, and showing something of the Impres- 
sionist eye for the subtler accents of light, is still pre-eminently the portrait of a 
personality. His Professor Thomas Bodkin, D.Litt., with a somewhat tighter 
handling of paint, is equally successful. Sleator’s work has always an air of quiet 
certainty, due, I think, to his visual fidelity as well as to the fact that he can allow 
paint to speak for itself. Sean O’Sullivan, at his best, has more verve, more 
temperament; and though at times his portraits may be more decorative, dramatic 
and emotional than any of Sleator’s, he has not always the same impeccability, 
nor the same range. Miss Clair Delaney and Mrs. Kelly are good examples of his 
work. I have never been an admirer of Leo Whelan’s later work as a portrait- 
painter in spite of his obvious popularity. His observation is:superficial and his 
paint overworked to a point where it loses character. But here is a picture of 
his which, in spite of the title, apparently belongs to an earlier period. Displaced 
Person is painted with the meticulous clarity of a Dutch interior; but is saved 
from being a mere tour de force by the sympathetic treatment of the young girl 
seated at the table and the literal rendering of the modest room. 
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Cecil ffrench Salkeld’s The Vacant Throne: In Memoriam F. ]. McCormick, 
is an ambitious and successful essay in construction and one which, but for the 
dignified handling of its theme and the uncompromising quality of the paint, 
might easily have degenerated into either bathos or sententiousness. As a 
valuable pictorial contribution to the history of the Abbey Theatre and a dignified 
memorial to one of its greatest actors the picture should undoubtedly be acquired 
by some public body. 

The fashionable perfection of Sir Gerald Kelly leaves me cold, and saddened 
at such enormous waste of effort, skill and time. Compared with the sombre, 
albeit dated, beauty and tenderness in the painting of the woman in his On the 
Rocks, Toledo such acts of pictorial homage as Jane XXVI suggest the cosmetician 
rather than the artist. 

I liked Estella F. Solomons’ richly painted and tenderly observed head of a 
boy in Carlo, Sean Keating’s boldly dramatic Portrait of Noel Purcell, Esq. in 
charcoal, Muriel Brandt’s Ruth, a straightforward and sympathetic child-study. 

I find Maurice MacGonigal puzzling as a painter. So much earnestness, so 
‘much obvious sincerity, accuracy of observation and control of his medium 
should bear more fruit. He has the Impressionist fidelity to light, a fidelity which 
is sometimes in danger of overreaching itself as I feel it does in The School Yard, 
a complex and carefully built composition dissolved in sunlight; though it succeeds 
in the coldly austere tones of Spring Landscape. In his work I get the feeling of 
a perpetual strife after some impossible ideal, the search for a complete visual 
objectivity, involving the curbing of emotion and the complete suppression of 
the imagination. I find him at his best where he is least ambitious and therefore 
least obviously studied as in Foreshore, Blacksod Bay or Late Autumn Landscape. 

William Conor, with a gayer palette and a lighter touch continues the 
sympathetic observer of the common round in Listening to the Band, The Flax 
Gatherers and Churning Butter. His observation is good and his realism 
tempered with an all-pervading if not too deeply questioning, sympathy. 

On the whole the moderns or non-academic painters were neither widely nor 
excitingly represented. Jack B. Yeates’ single picture, Returning from the Bathe, 
Midday is not nearly one of his best. Colin Middleton’s Derelict Farm, a com- 
position built up of rectangular planes, sombre in colour, appropriately moody in 
spite of the semi-abstract treatment, is still one of his minor works. I liked Louis 
Le Brocquy’s lithographs. He has brought an originality and a suitable spon- 
taneity to a neglected medium in Study of Self and Sketch near Lucan. Daniel 
O’Neill’s Breton Girl with its simple dignity of form, subdued, well-modulated 
colour and sensuous painting is typical; the same qualities embellish but do not 
altogether vivify a hackneyed subject in Place du Tertre. I liked the cold and 
almost scientific detachment of Neville Johnston’s The Wall; though sometimes 
with him I feel that detachment is an attitude which can be over-indulged. 

I conclude with a few words on young painters of promise whose work is still 
completely unknown outside their immediate circles. Norin Ni Cuill’s Homage 
to Vermeer and Study are two small oils showing refinement and sensibility in the 
handling of paint. Beatrice Salkeld’s Another Spring has an almost Chinese 
delicacy and precision in the handling of a suburban theme. J. F. McCarthy, in 
a number of pictures painted in Paris, shows an unusual verve and strength in 
the handling of water-colour though he still lacks any strong individuality of 
vision. 
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Like most group shows where the group has no stronger bond than that of 
locale and profession, the Dublin Painters’ exhibition produces a mixed bag, some 
original and interesting work, some of mere technical competence and a good 
proportion of banalities of both the stodgy and the would-be clever varieties. 
Within his chosen range of mood and palette Patrick Hennessy is the perfect 
painter, in colour, texture, handling of paint: nevertheless in both The Guest 
Room, a familiar theme with him, and The Birch Tree and The Mirror, I find 
the double division of the canvas a disturbing element in the composition. I am 
in doubt as to whether The Road to Cork is a deliberate essay in the macabre, or 
simply the accidental result of that cold sub-aqueous palette. Anne Yeats, again 
with a limited range, is probably the group’s most original painter, imaginative 
in her handling of even such a hackneyed theme as Christmas Eve tn Henry 
Street. Her French landscapes, free and colourful are all interesting. Elizabeth 
Rivers’ The Ball Game and Still Life shows a modified abstract approach which 
is highly individual and considerable power in building up her composition. I 
wish, however, that she did not so consistently damp down her colour. Eugene 
Judge’s Girl Washing shows promise and Phyllis Hayward’s calligraphic Flower 
Piece is free and pleasantly decorative. 

As a painter Dany has learnt a good deal from cubism and is at his best where 
he uses the lesson in the interests of representation as in the quietly harmonious 
Maison de Pecheurs. His palette is vivid with an occasional tendency to degen- 
erate into the merely strident, or the sensational as in L’Homme Vert. Where he 
paints more or less realistically as in Les Retrouvés orHomme au Pardessus the 
result is a crude exploitation of the obvious pathos of situation, heavy and 
Teutonically sentimental. Prés du Poéle, which has a genuine tenderness of 
feeling and a light simplicity in the painting, is an important exception to this 
latter judgment. 

John Hunter belongs to the category of gifted amateurs, which does not mean 
that he is not technically superior to many professionals I could name; but his 
approach is different. With an eye that owes something to Cezanne and Pissarro 
he takes an.obvious pleasure in translating the familiar scenes into paint, some- 
times a little sentimentally, sometimes a little obviously, but always with genuine 
feeling. His chief fault lies in not paying sufficient attention to quality. The 
Pleasure Boat, good in colour and-consistently lively in quality, is his best picture 
here. Village Corner, smoother in style, is particularly interesting in composition. 

George F. Campbell is a young painter of considerable technical adroitness; 
but, unfortunately, is also peculiarly susceptible to a wide variety of influences 
imperfectly assimilated. Eclecticism is valuable or useful only when dominated 
by the personality of the painter. Picasso of his Greek or negro or cubist period 
is still Picasso. With Campbell it is difficult to predict even the possible line of 
integration. I suspect, though I hope it is not in the romantic-exotic mood and 
obvious manner of many of his Spanish pictures. Not that they are not good of 
their kind; but because they represent a too easy and too popular solution for a 
painter of Campbell’s talent. Apart from these generalisations I liked a number 
of his pictures: Fresh Day: Co. Down for its excellent colour; Curraghs: Irish 
Coast for the sensuous quality of its texture. The well-observed naturalistic head 
in Gitana lost a good deal from the conflicting style in the painting of the shawl. 
I like the construction and controlled lighting in Tinker Family by the Roadside 
but found the colour too monotonous, ; 


Obituary 


JOHN LYLE DONAGHY. 


John Lyle Donaghy died recently, after a long illness, at the age of forty- 
seven. He was born in Northern Ireland and educated at Larne Grammar 
School and at Dublin University. He was for some time a teacher and contributed 
reviews and articles to Irish and English periodicals, but for many years he led 
a secluded life near Glendalough in Co. Wicklow. Much of his poetry was first 
published in these pages and will be familiar, therefore, to readers of the DUBLIN 
MaGazinE. Despite its remarkable individuality, his work failed to attract the 
attention it deserved and his name is absent from almost every modern anthology. 
None of his poems, for example, appears in Contemporary Irish Poetry, edited 
by Robert Greacen and Valentin Iremonger, and published this year by Faber 
and Faber. This curious neglect is due partly to the fact that all his books were 
published in small private editions and are almost unobtainable. Among these 
books may be mentioned At Dawn above Aherlow, (Cuala Press, 1926), Primordia 
Caeca, (1927), Ad Perennis Vitae Fontem (1928), Into the Light, (Cuala Press, 
1934), Wilderness Sings, (1942). In an endeavour to make the work of John 
Lyle Donaghy better known, the Editors of the Tower Press Booklets, Third 
Series, published a selection from his poems in 1939. A group of his poems, 
based on this selection appeared in New Irish Poets published by the Devin-Adair 
Company in New York last year. 


John Lyle Donaghy was the only Nature poet of the literary revival and, 
because of that, his work must stand apart until such time as it has gained proper 
recognition. Some of his early Nature poems written in ordinary lyrical form are 
remarkable, for they combine austerity with a rare loveliness, and in a less troubled 
period their quality would have been appreciated at once. Gradually John Lyle 
Donaghy abandoned traditional metres and wrote almost exclusively in free verse. 
Unlike many modernists, however, he endeavoured to find in free verse a more 
difficult discipline and experimented for himself in lengthy and sustained rhythms. 
He wrote overmuch at times and in too paraphrastic a manner, using a technical 
vocabulary drawn from science and the results were not always satisfactory. The 
medium of free verse, as all experiment has shown gradually, is limited and in 
many ways less complex than rhythmic prose. But there is scarcely a poem 
of John Lyle Donaghy’s in which there will not be found striking images and 
minute, patient observation of Nature. His poetry, from the very first, was 
meditative in mood and that mood deepened. His later work is remarkable for 
its austere calmness and selfless absorption in Nature. 


(A critical study of the poetry of John Lyle Donaghy and a complete 
bibliography will be published shortly in the DuBLIN MAGaziInE.—Ed.). 
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Tue Lire of GEORGE BERKELEY BisHop oF CLoyneE. By A. A. Luce, D.D., 
Litt.D. Nelson. 25s. 

Dr. Luce accomplishes, with consummate ease, the difficult task of providing, 
in this first full-length biography of Berkeley, new -naterial of considerable 
importance and a critical interpretation for which the Berkeleian students must 
be forever in his debt; and, at the same time, a spacious, urbane book and an 
animated portrait that will give general pleasure. 

Dr. Luce examines the sources of the popular tradition of the “‘ stage 
philosopher,’’ and exposes the ignorance and stupidity that ‘‘ would rather mock 
Berkeley than read him.’’ His consideration of the writings is, of course, 
authoritative and penetrating; yet, being free of technicalities, the ordinary 
reader is presented with a cogent survey. ‘‘ Berkeley’s general aim is to refute 
material substance, a supposed non-spiritual substance of the things we touch 
and see; that is the matter he denies; he does not deny the world of sense; and 
only those who can see the difference are competent to judge his philosophy.”’ 

‘‘ The scene was set for a daring philosophy and the denial of matter ’’— 
and the scene was the Trinity of his youth (‘‘in a ferment, politically and 
educationally ’’), his studies and friends, his intellectual development, “‘ his 
native questing and spirit of adventure,’’ and then the years of his fellowship 
(‘‘ his golden period of authorship ’’). Berkeley in London with a dazzling list 
of ‘friends, Pope, Swift, Addison, Steele, Gay, Matthew Prior; at Oxford and 
then abroad: everywhere one is conscious of his vitality, his courage and charity, 
his learning and his wit. Because of all that was involved for him—for example 
in the matter of Vanessa’s legacy—as well as for its intrinsic interest, Dr. Luce 
gives much attention to his friendship with Swift. ‘‘ This friendship was in 
some ways a unity of opposites. Both were strong men, but Swift was imperious 
and Berkeley gentle; Swift was born to command, Berkeley to persuade. Swift 
was passionate, Berkeley was always generous and kindly. Both men were 
thinkers, but Swift was doomed to think without the aid, control, and comfort of 
philosophy. Both men were masters of the English tongue, Swift of its force and 
fire, Berkeley of its grace and light . . .’’ And the interesting suggestion is 
made that Swift may have taken from the Essay of Vision ‘‘ the notion of the 
relativity of size which appears in Gulliver's Travels.”’ 

The account of the Bermuda project with all the aspirations, enthusiasms, 
complexities and bitter disappointment, even hostility, that went to it is related 
with uncommon skill and a sympathy that yet withholds none of the mistakes of 
the enterprise. ‘‘ The romance of Bermuda won support for the scheme, the 
facts of Bermuda killed it.’” Dr. Luce shows, however, that Berkeley’s stay in 
America, the friends he made, the practical interest he took in Harvard and Yale, 
and in American higher education generally were the fulfilment of a greater 
mission, one that has allowed Professor Rand of Harvard to say in recent years: 
‘““ The inspiration and influence of Berkeley’s visit and efforts have been of 
enduring value in the life and thought of America.’’ 

The years when he was Bishop of Cloyne are the record not only of a 
philosopher famous in Europe and America, of his happy home life and of his 
many friends; they are also the record of ‘‘ a bishop in his shirt sleeves.’’ Mature 
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in intellect, he was now mature in common human experience, and his arduous 
labuurs for his country’s industrial and agricultural development, for its public 
health as well as for its spiritual needs, earned for him the common gratitude, 
and linked his name with his friend: ‘‘ those great and giorious patriots the 
Rev. Dr. Swift, D.S.P.D., and the Right Rev. Dr. Berkley Bishop of Cloyne.”’ 

Dr. Luce will have none of the “‘ ‘ absolute philosopher,’ with head in the 
clouds, blind to self-interest, and unconcerned about money and mundane 
affairs.’’ His conclusion is: ‘‘ It is then matter of fact that Berkeley was a man 
of learning as well as a man of action and affairs, and that his learning covered 
philosophy, classics, mathematics, and economics, not to speak of theology and 
the chemistry and physics of his day. It is matter of fact that in many fields 
he was well informed, and that in philosophy, mathematics, and economics he 
found something new and seminal to say ... The stamp of the universal is 
upon the man and upon much of his work; and hence the widespread and con- 
tinuing appeal of his life and his thought.”’ 

This biography is one of the finer achievements of scholarship. Profound in 
content, dignified in treatment, balanced and ample in judgment, revealing the 
proper implications and influence of Berkeley’s genius: in conception and in 
execution it is wholly adequate to the greatness of its subject. 


A History OF PALESTINE, from 135 A.D. to Modern Times. By James Parkes. 
Gollancz. London. ais. 


Palestine has always held a special place in the thoughts and emotions of the 
Western World since the spread of Christianity, for it was the stage upon which 
the dramas of early Judaism and Christianity were enacted. In recent times it 
has attracted the attention of men and women everywhere, because of the three- 
cornered struggle which was waged there between the British, the Jews and the 
Arabs. Little interest, however, has been shown in the fortunes of Palestine 
during the intervening centuries, perhaps because it never regained its status as 
a positive political unit which could influence the affairs of the world till 1948. 

Dr. Parkes has presented an account of the destinies of the peoples of 
Palestine during the 18 centuries from 135 A.D. to modern times. Since con- 
temporary events and movements have their roots in the past, the emergence of 
the new State of Israel and the pattern of the background of Arab States with 
which it had to contend derive fuller meaning only in the light of the develop- 
ments which took place in Palestine in earlier times. During the centuries under 
review Palestine came to have meaning for the three world religions, Christianity, 
Judaism and Islam and each had its place in the long, tragic story which is 
unfolded in the pages of Dr. Parkes’ book. 

The author rightly devotes his opening chapter to a rapid survey of 
Palestine’s history from the earliest known times to the year 135 A.D., as a 
necessary prelude to subsequent history. He draws attention to the two constant 
factors which have influenced considerably the course of events in ancient 
Palestine, namely, its unique geographical position and the rivalry of great 
empires. Palestine is the land bridge between Egypt and Tigris-Euphrates 
valley; it was thus the natural highway between these ancient world empires. 
Through its plains and valleys marched the armies of both powers in war, while 
in peacetime caravans of merchants passed through them. When either of these 
ancient powers began to extend its sway beyond its frontiers, Palestine was 
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inevitably caught up in the vortex of world events. Its own internal development 
took place only during those centuries when it was free from external interference, 
that is, when the great powers were either too weak to embark upon campaigns 
of conquest or were engaged in dealing with unsettled conditions at home. 

The course of events during the centuries covered in this book was likewise 
largely determined by outside interests and the inhabitants of the country could, 
in no way, assert their will or influence their own destiny. For them it was but 
a question of exchanging masters—Roman, Byzantine, Arab, Crusader, Mamluke, 
Turkish and finally British. The economic and political life of the people was 
shaped by outside forces, not in the interests of the subject inhabitants, but 
rather to serve the wider interests of empire building. 

The tragedy was that no common bond of unity existed among the three 
main sections of the community; not only were their stakes in the country 
different but hostility and suspicion prevented any integration of their common 
needs into a politically united will. To the Christian, Palestine was not a 
country in which he had national roots, for Christianity became a universal 
religion, independent of territorial or national character. His main interest lay 
in the preservation of sites which had become hallowed because of their associa- 
tion with the life of Jesus. For the Muslim, only Jerusalem held a special 
appeal, for it was the third holy city in Islam. Though there were, indeed, 
other sites which were sacred for him as for the Christian and Jew, he regarded 
Palestine as being part of Arabia which properly belonged to the Arabs by the 
right of conquest. Arab nationalism is a feature which emerged quite recently 
in the form of separate Arab States as opposed to the larger political unit. To 
the Jew, however, Palestine was something more than the land in which his past 
lay; it never ceased to be for him the ‘ Land of Promise ’ to which he would one 
day return and re-establish his nationhood. 

When one emerges from the terrifying account of conflict, massacre and 
destruction which mark almost every period of Palestine’s turbulent history, one 
is oppressed by the tragedy and frustration which have been the lot of that 
unhappy country. While Europe was slowly developing politically, commercially 
and culturally, Palestine and the whole Near East were decaying. Centuries of 
oppression and misrule, both by their foreign masters and by petty feudal lords 
inside, reduced the population to the status of serfs and forced agriculture and 
commerce back to primitive conditions. When the British took over the 
administration of the country from the rapacious Turks, it was a dying country. 

If the events of the past 2,000 years in Palestine can be summed up as to 
their meaning, one may conclude that they spell the failure of the West to link 
up with the East through this natural land bridge. If the reason for this be 
sought and the conclusion reached that it was due to the inability of the popula- 
tion to assert itself as a political entity, then one is tempted to speculate on the 
role which the tiny State of Israel may play in any further attempt at a realisation 
of this goal. Will the new State be forced to assume the role of buffer between 
the East and West of to-day or will it have the strength further to assert itself 
and establish itself as the link between them ? Our author rightly doves not 
indulge in any speculation about the future, contenting himself with bringing 
the story up-to-date. 

__ Dr. Parkes has consulted a host of authorities which he mentions in his 
bibliography; clearly he has read widely and pondered deeply on the many 
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problems confronting one who undertakes the writing of a history of Palestine. 
The reader gains the impression that, while he is objective in the presentation of 
his facts, he displays a genuine sympathy with each of the three sections of 
Palestine’s population. Where he feels it necessary to pass judgment, he 
appears to be free from bias in favour of or against any one of them. 

The last 100 pages of the book are devoted to an account of the emergence 
and growth of Zionism and of Arab nationalism, as well as the part played by 
Great Britain in the role of mandatory government. The interest of Great 
Britain in Palestine and in the question of a Jewish National Home there is much 
older than is generally recognised. While the French consul in Jerusalem 
championed the cause of Christian rights in sacred places, the British consul 
assumed the role of protector of the Jewish community in the country. The 
value of Dr. Parkes’ new presentation lies, not only in his simple and ordered 
reconstruction, but also in the fuller understanding gained from a knowledge of 
historical antecedents. 

J. WEINGREEN. 


THE COMEDIES OF WILLIAM CONGREVE. Edited with an introduction by 
Norman Marshall. The Chiltern Library. John Lehmann. 8s. 6d. net. 

When a new edition of such a dramatist as Congreve appears, flanked by 
the criticism of Hazlitt and Johnson, there is little that an ordinary reviewer 
can say, save, perhaps, praise the publisher for bringing together in one book 
four such comedies and two such critics. For to praise Congreve, after two 
such experts, were both impertinent and superfluous; and we could but wonder 
at the imprudence, like Millament wondering at the imprudence of an illiterate 
man offering to make love. Nevertheless, our age can preen itself on one thing 
in connection with Congreve, that it has given him, who abandoned playwriting 
at the age of thirty to become a man of the world, “‘ to live for himself and for 
his friends,’ as Dr. Johnson said, the only popular success he ever got: John 
Gielgud’s revival of Love for Love in 1942 ran for 471 performances, longer, 
Mr. Marshall tells us, than any other revival of a classic in the history of the 
London Theatre. It would probably be instructive to pursue this question of 
why Congreve succeeds so well with so much vaster and more heterogeneous an 
audience: perhaps precisely because, like the Elizabethan and unlike the 
Restoration audience, it is vaster and more varied and ready to accept anything 
that is excellent of its kind. 

The restrictions of that kind and its excellence have never been better 
expressed than by Hazlitt. He has remarked the Watteau-like beauty, gaiety 
and artificiality of the setting, a world that was “‘ all life, and whim, and mirth, 
and humour ’’; the perfection of style—‘‘ a new triumph of wit, a new conquest 
over dullness.’’ He warns us that the characters, finest of their kind, are still 
artificial characters, that the ‘‘ springs of nature, passion, or imagination are but 
feebly touched. The impressions appealed to, and with masterly address, are 
habitual, external and conventional advantages.’’ Congreve’s comedy, in short, 
is the image of a world where elegant artifice is represented as the highest 
sphere, subliming to its colour all the gross dullness of nature, where wit lives 
on its own feast, and the characters engage in an unremitting tournament of 
gaiety and smartness. Such a representation demands on the part of the 
protagonists an attitude of graceful and ironic indifference to the deeper issues 
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of life; heart must be deftly fanned away from prominence; all the flowering of 
imagination must go into raillery, the only kind of fine language, Yeats used 
to say, that educated people know. Accept the premisses, allow the conventions, 
and it is an enchanting world, and the characters, artificial as they are, could 
only achieve that artificiality by a triumph over self, over cruder expressions 
of personality. It is to the credit of our age that we, like Hazlitt, shave found 
the effect of Congreve ‘‘ prodigious on the well-informed spectator. 

Included with the comedies in this volume is the Letter concerning Humour 
in Comedy, in which Congreve propounds that view of humour which was also 
Ben Jonson’s, and in which some of his detractors, the moralist critics, might 
be surprised to find that he considers mankind a Godlike species. ‘‘ For my 
part I am as willing to laugh as anybody, and as easily diverted with an Object 
truly ridiculous. But at the same Time, I can never care for seeing Things 
that force me to entertain low Thoughts of my Nature. I do not know how it 
is with Others; but I confess freely to you, I could never look long upon a 
Monkey without very mortifying Reflections; though I never heard anything to 
the contrary, why that Creature is not originally of a distinct species.’” We must 
conclude from this that Congreve, if he had lived, as we have, to hear the 
contrary, would be found on the side of Disraeli and the Angels. 


LornA REYNOLDS. 


THE CREATIVE EXPERIMENT. By C. M. Bowra. Macmillan 16s. 


Professor Bowra, in his sequel to The Heritage of Symbolism, considers 
“the most significant work or phases’’ of some distinguished poets in the gen- 
eration that has followed the post-Symbolists. 

The chapter on the Greek poet Cavafy is the only one that does not seem 
successful—one is not convinced that his poetry marks any profound change 
from that of the nineteenth century; but in a delightfully sympathetic study of 
Apollinaire, Professor Bowra amply justifies the poet’s faith that ‘les grands 
poétes et les grands artistes ont pour fonction sociale de renouveler sans cesse 
l’apparence que revét la nature aux yeux des hommes.’’ Of the Russians, 
Pasternak’s racing pulse of sensibility and his magical, unerring imagery are 
finely conveyed. Mayakovsky’s poetry was rapturously received by his own 
generation in Russia, but his egotism and rebellion, in translation at least, give it 
a rather hoarse emotion. his suicide would suggest that all his violent shatter- 
ing of worn surfaces led finally to disillusionment. The balanced appreciation 
shown in the study of T. S. Eliot’s The Waste Land makes of it an entirely 
satisfactory piece of exegesis. Lorca’s dramatically sensuous poetry with its 
flicker of lyrical frailty or the torridly primitive, and the powerful, strange work 
of Alberti are interpreted with acute sensitivity. 

Professor Bowra expounds with critical sympathy the principies and aims of 
modern poetry, whose images are meant to unfold in the light of the reader’s 
awareness till the whole poem has blossomed, whose search for the entirety of 
experience is without aesthetic disavowals. He comments: ‘‘ It is inevitable 
that such an extension of the frontiers of the imagination should occasionally 
mean a Cimmerian darkness.’’ If here and there his paraphrases suggest 
obtuse readers, the book is nevertheless a rewarding survey with its mature and 
luminous appreciation of modern poetry, 
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SHAKESPEARE’S DocTRINE OF NATURE. By John F. Danby. A Study of King 
Lear. Faber. 16s. 


Mr. Danby states that his intention has been in part ‘‘to suggest a new method 
of approaching Shakespeare’s plays, and one which will enable us to find Shake- 
speare’s deepest meanings precisely where they should be in successful art—on 
the surface.’’ He argues that the function of Shakespeare criticism has hitherto 
been atomization, and that to understand King Lear and all the Chronicle plays, 
we must realise that their common subject, Killing the King, is the ‘Elizabethan 
costume’’ of the universal theme: ‘‘the Good Man in the Bad Society.’’ To set 
Shakespeare in his proper sociological and religious climate, and to show that 
the play is meant to “elucidate the human plight at a particular phase in its 
historical unfolding,’ he illustrates that phase from the writings of Bacon and 
Hooker on the one side and Hobbes on the other. The struggle between the 
Middle Ages and the New World, Lear’s party and Edmund’s, is symbolized 
by the two views of Nature: a moral, benignant force or a malignant one—or 
even dead mechanism. The primitive aspect of the play receives scant attention. 

Despite his advice that we forget most Shakespeare criticism, Mr. Danby is 
obliged to develop, like other critics, the themes in King Lear of nature, religion 
and Machiavellianism. His treatment of the last in the analysis of Edmund, the 
New Man, and in the tracing of his ancestry is brilliant. He believes that here 
is to be seen the way in which Shakespeare has come to terms with ‘‘ a world 
where the human decencies have no functional relevance,’’ though the play is 
ultimately a condemnation of a society that ‘‘he knows is historically inevitable;’’ 
and expresses his final judgment on the conception and fullest implications of 
monarchy. 

If Chekhov’s comment comes to mind—‘‘ A professor’s opinion: not 
Shakespeare, but the commentaries on him are the thing ’’—it is not that one 
quarrels with Mr. Danby’s readings. Cordelia as ‘‘ not only Nature—the 
Nature violated in society. She is also Art—the Art pledged to present and 
express the wholeness society violates. Cordelia is the apex of Shakespeare’ s 
mind’’ may seem to thicken the delicate lines of ‘‘this unprized precious maid, 
‘a soul in bliss;’? Edmund as ‘“‘the last great expression in Shakespeare of that 
side of Renaissance individualism which has made a positive addition to the 
heritage of the West’’ an odd approval to set beside Albany’s curt acknowledge- 
ment of his death: ‘‘ That’s but a trifle here ’’: but Shakespeare’s art can en- 
dure many viewpoints. Sometimes, however, the assured profundities, the 
varying dimensions, of modern criticism suggest less a dramatist magnificently 
aware of a quick-witted audience than one attempting to digest on the stage 
itself the protuberant mass of exposition that his critics offer. 

If by ‘surface’ is meant, as seems proper, the dramatic presentation, then the 
pursuit of the thesis enlarges the meaning or gives emphasis where the producer 
might deny it. For example, the Fool’s prophetic speech (III, ii) discussed here 
in detail as handy-dandy applied to Utopia and to Time, was considered by 
Granville Barker to be spurious and to offend against the dramatic situation. 
The continued need to correlate stagecraft and scholarship is obvious: it is still 
reasonable to assume that in Shakespeare metaphysical and other subtleties were 
disciplined to the exigencies of the theatre, that the dramatic structure was for 
him of supreme importance. Thunder is seen almost as the protagonist, and is 
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regarded as ‘‘a profoundly ambiguous creature,’’ it “‘has metaphysical status. 
It is the super-natural and the super-rational and the super-human. Under 
Thunder, the miracle of Lear’s rehabilitation is achieved;”’ yet, curiously enough, 
little importance is attached to the word ‘nothing’ which, as others have pointed 
out, echoes and re-echoes throughout the play, for it would be possible to raise 
an imposing metaphysical structure on its significance and on the fact that 
Lear’s wits give way completely when he sees his nothingness reflected back 
from the cracked mirror of Poor Tom. 

These objections apart, the book is a masterly analysis of the characters of 
the play, the tensions between them, the process of their ideas; and the synthesis 
that Mr. Dandy is engaged to present, his survey and his interpretation form 
a distinguished and devoted piece of work. 


YounG IRELAND AND 1848. By Denis Gwynn, D.Litt. Cork University Press. 
17s. 6d. 

Mr. Gwynn’s book is, in effect, a re-examination of ‘‘ Fortyeight ’’ in the 
light of new documents which have lately become available, of the Smith O’Brien 
Papers in the National Library and of family letters which he has been enabled 
to use. The Smith O’Brien papers form an immense bulk, and he has admittedly 
only touched the fringe of it, but his extracts are interesting and relevant. The 
book however, does not at all fulfil his purpose in writing it, which was to 
credit Smith O’Brien with much more revolutionary determination, preparation, 
and action than he has hitherto been credited with. But nothing in the book 
itself warrants any disturbance of the general picture which has hitherto 
presented itself, of an insurrection undertaken as a matter of honour, an entirely 
forlorn hope, without organization, without arms, without co-ordination, without 
determination. In the actual rising there were, as this book itself demonstrates, 
two men of action, James Stephens and John O’Mahony, and they were in 
subordinate positions. The accepted leaders could not make up their minds to 
start, either at Carrick, Mullinahone, Callan, Kilkenny, or anywhere else, and 
they restrained O’Mahony and Stephens when they did want to start. They 
were high-minded, honourable, patriotic, and selfsacrificing, and they just threw 
themselves under what John Mitchel called the British Car of Juggernaut. As 
the grandson of one of them, Mr. James Dillon, said recently at University 
College, they stood in its path and said ‘‘ we haven’t a chance, but come on 
and be damned to you,’’ and Ireland has remembered. 

Mr. Gwynn sort of reproves Davis as being unduly sensitive in his private 
letters to O’Connell, in regard to what he thought were signs that the Repeal 
Association was not quite fair to Irish Protestantism. But the extracts he 
gives do not bear out his contention. Surely Davis was altogether right in 
asking that religion should not be brought into politics? And surely he cannot 
be condemned for holding that a Catholic ought to be at liberty to become a 
Protestant, or a Protestant to become a Catholic, as a matter of conscience, 
withcut suffering public contumely? 

Mr. Gwynn also sniffs at Mitchel. But the Government did not. Mitchel 
was the one chance of real resistance to the Government, and they knew it. 
They concentrated upon suppressing him, and they rushed him out of Ireland 


a few hours after his conviction, knowing that when they had done that they 
had svotched revolution. 
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Mr. Gwynn has a friendly reference to Patrick O’Donohoe, of Dublin, a 
simple, steadfast, non-intellectual, to whom the heart warms. He wrote ‘‘a 
hasty sketch of my recollections of the last week in July, 1848 ’’ on 27th August, 
1851, and it was printed in the New York Emerald of 21 May, 1870, without 
any indication whether it had previously been printed—O’Donohoe died in 1854. 
But his account of his own experiences are fundamentally of the same marching 
indecision, and confusion that emerge from the other accounts, of Meagher, 
Doherty, McGee, McManus, and Kickham, printed by Mr. Gwynn as appendices 
to his book. He gives a detailed account of the incident at the barricade at 
Killenaule, where Dillon, McManus and O’Donohoe confronted troops, and 
O’Brien ordered them to let the troops pass if they were not wanting to arrest 
anyone. O’Donohoe’s comment is ‘‘ Poor O’Brien was too virtuous, would not 
spill blood, and we failed.” 

The book, though it is my judgment that it fails to establish its thesis, is 
a welcome addition to Irish historical material. 

P. S. O’ HEGARTY. 


CONTEMPORARY IRISH PoETRY. Edited by Robert Greacen and Valentin 
Iremonger. Faber & Faber. 8s. 6d. 

New IrIsH Ports. Edited by Devin A. Garrity. Devin-Adair. (New York). 
$3.50. 

In their brief preface the Editors of Contemporary Irish Poetry explain that 
their intention is “‘ to present a cross-section of poetry by Irishmen since the 
death of W. B. Yeats in 1939 ’’ and that “‘ only the work of living poets has been 
included, the bias being towards the young and less-known.’’ The bias was, of 
course, away from Seumas O’Sullivan, Padraic Colum, James Stephens and Oliver 
Gogarty and presumably from Frank O’Connor, Monk Gibbon and R. N. D. 
Wilson, while death excluded F. R. Higgins, Joseph Campbell and Richard 
Rowley. But even within the chosen limits there are important omissions, 
especially Lyle Donaghy (whose early death occurred since the selection was 
made) and Patrick Kavanagh. And surely the book, rather slight for its title, 
would have gained by the addition of some work from poets among K. Arnold 
Price, Hugh Connell, Ethna MacCarthy, John Irvine, Michael Scot and Patric 
Stevenson. Much of the book is given to poets who are more often and more 
rightly considered as English—-MacNeice, Day Lewis, Sean Jennett and Robert 
Graves—and to writers who live and work in England or abroad—W. R. Rodgers, 
Ewart Milne, Leslie Daiken, Denis Devlin and Sam Harrison. A very large share 
comes from poets who are Northern Irish by birth or association—John Hewitt, 
Maurice Craig, John Boyd, Robert Greacen, Roy McFadden, Patrick Maybin, 
Colin Middleton, Bruce Williamson and others. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the Irish note is subdued. John Boyd and John Hewitt, it is true, are sober 
regionalists with an authentic native voice and Roy McFadden, less consciously 
a regionalist, is a poet whose work is held together by his feeling for local land- 
scape; but their manner is not sharply distinct from that of any English regional 
poet or from, say, Emily Dickinson. Rodgers, even when his subject is Irish, 
uses modern English imagery and the manner of Gerald Manley Hopkins, and 
Maurice Craig has something of eighteenth century English grace and wit. The 
difference, where there is a difference, lies in the subject and a certain static 
acceptance of permanent values, a certain quietness of approach, an absence of 
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startling images, a wholeness and uniformity of mood and language. _Of the 
dozen writers nursed by the influences of Southern Ireland there is nothing dis- 
tinctively Irish about the work of Valentin Iremonger, whose affinities are with 
modern American and English poetry, or of Rhoda Coghill, at her best a 
rhapsodist of authentic power, or indeed of any but the few who are deliberately 
attempting to maintain a separate Irish literature in English. Of these Austin 
Clarke is foremost,—subtle in thought, intricate in pattern, a master-craftsman. 
Padraic Fallon’s magnificent invention, Raftery’s Dialogue with the Whiskey, 
is here and Donagh MacDonagh’s version of Bridin Vesey and Robert Farren’s 
Rime Gentlemen, Please. But, on the whole, the book makes one “ wonder a 
little sadly ’ if the tradition which seemed to have established itself early in the 
century, the tradition of a distinct Irish Literature in English may not, after all, 
be lost, and Irish writing become again unrecognisable as such in the main body 
of English literature. 

New Irish Poets comes from the enthusiastic American publishers of that 
immense, if confused, effort 1,000 Years of Irish Poetry. It began as a selection 
by Leslie Daiken but the editorship was subsequently taken over by Mr. Devin 
A. Garrity, principal of the publishing firm. Deceived by the title, readers will 
be surprised to find that the majority of the poets are over forty and have been 
publishing for twenty years or more. How, one asks, can Austin Clarke or D. L. 
Kelleher be new poets ? But the title means only ‘ new to America’ and not 
new to life and literature! O’Sullivan, Colum, Stephens and Gogarty are again 
perforce denied us, and the terms also exclude MacNeice and Day Lewis this time. 
To an Irish anthology the omission of MacNeice and Day Lewis is really no dis- 
advantage and New Irish Poets gains by the inclusion of Lyie Donaghy, Monk 
Gibbon, Hugh Connell, Mary Devenport O'Neill and others omitted from 
Contemporary Irish Poetry. Brenda Chamberlain is included apparently by right 
of an Irish grandmother. The poets selected are very well represented and for 
this the Editor (or his pre-cursor) is to be congratulated. There are nearly two 
hundred poems from the thirty-seven contributors. The book is very finely 
produced and is enriched by Harry Kernoff’s wood-cuts. There are pictures of all 
the poets, some taken not so recently as others. The volume is an excellent 
introduction to American readers of Irish poets whom they were not likely to have 
met previously outside the pages of the DuBLIN MAGAZINE or some other 
periodical. Wi Po Me 


Leo Torstoy. By Ernest J. Simmons. John Lehmann, London. 25s. 

Professor Simmons’ biography, as much by its sympathtic interpretation 
and masterly appraisal as by its new material, is an outstanding achievement. 
The much augmented matter now available since the preparation by the Soviet 
Government of the hundred-volume Jubilee Edition is used with tact, balance 
and justice, giving to the book a satisfying organic structure. 

The incidents of Tolstoy’s childhood, his discontented erratic youth, his early 
loves in all their coarseness, unsubtlety and priggishness, his conventional 
behaviour, fits of self-discipline, ardent intellectual activity, and passionate ideal- 
ism traced out in one set of rules after another, the vast sensuous range of 
experience, the memory of which seemed to be implanted as deeply in body as 


in mind, are shown by proper emphasis to have prompted and defined the mature 
writer and prophet. 
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His relations with his contemporaries, with, for example, the sensitive, 
affectionate Chekhov, the shrewd Gorky, with Turgenev, fascinated and fussy, 
are, even in their more familiar aspects, made to reveal the ‘ troglodyte ’ fascina- 
tion of the essentially simple Tolstoy. In those absurd quarrels between Turgenev 
and Tolstoy, despite the former’s acumen, as in his remark ‘‘ that the hounds 
of thought hunted Tolstoy’s head to exhaustion,’’ he could never ‘‘ understand 
why Tolstoy had forfeited art to solve the riddle of existence. He did not see 
that for Tolstoy the measure of true greatness was not what we were, but what 
we strove to be in the ceaseless struggle to achieve moral perfection. Nor did 
he realize that the same magnificent qualities that made Tolstoy’s art immortal 
—his sincerity and love of truth—were the very qualities that drove him on in 
his religious and social mission.’’ There is also a very able account of Tolstoy’s 
pedagogical experiments, his philosophical and his religious search, his attitude 
to art, the influence of writers like Proudhon, Dickens, Stendhal, Dostoyevsky, 
his prodigious reading and general studies. 

The description of Tolstoy’s relations with his wife and family is comprehen- 
sive, sensible, showing acute psychological discernment. If the diagnosis is 
remorseless, Professor Simmon’s sympathy maintains a delicate balance between 
Tolstoy and his wife. Indeed, one marvels at his scrupulous, patient examination, 
for the extraordinary craving for self-exposure shown by both, their confidences 
in diaries meant for posterity, to disciples, to bewildered visitors—in short, to God 
and mankind—as if thoughts, passions and intimacies seared their way out of mind 
and heart, shock as well as daze the common reader. The Countesse’s side of the 
tragedy is never forgotten: ‘‘He is a leader; he goes ahead of the crowd showing 
the way people should go. But I am the crowd; | live in its current. Together with 
the crowd I see the light of the lantern that every leader carries (and, of course, 
Lyovochka’s also), and I acknowledge it to be the light, but I cannot go faster, 
for I am held back by the crowd, and by my surroundings and my habits.”’ 
And Cherkov, generally thought of as the sinister villain of the piece, is shown 
for what he was: a man devoted to the master, and faithful in his artifices. 

This presentation of Tolstoy with his contradictions and compromises, his 
conscientious labours, originality and courage, dogmatism, ethical arrogance and 
humility, the unceasing dualism of his nature, his irritation with Tolstoyans as 
well as admiration and sorrowful envy, is gradually resolved into the coherent 
pattern of existence as encountered by a genius. His wisdom, commonsense and 
rationality strove ceaselessly to impose order on the restless penetrating mind, 
the lofty idealism, sharp individuality, the craving for self-immolation, for 
unbounded affection; and when the conflict was at its height, the astoundingly 
active body and mind and tempestuous emotions would become aware of the 
stillness in the whirlpool. Yet ‘‘ there was never any danger that the spiritual 
life Tolstoy sought would remove him from the immediate, sentiment, throbbing 
life around him. In fact, his problem was how to lead a spiritual life without 
ceasing to be a vital, active participant in the world’s joys and sorrows.”’ 

Professor Simmons is a finely appreciative critic of Tolstoy’s creative writing. 
Of the didactic books he notes the fault ‘‘ of generalizing on the basis of special 
conditions that existed in Russia,’’ and that “‘ it never occurred to Tolstoy that 
in the realm of political and social thought life had outstripped him, and the wave 
of history had carried far beyond him;”’ but “‘ Tolstoy’s great virtue and largest 
service to humanity was his insistence that most of the suffering of mankind 
resulted from failure to abide by moral laws.,”’ 


I 
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In this close-textured work, one is so conscious of the wealth of detail and 
of its significance that it is difficult to do justice to its scope. There is much to 
linger over: for example, the picture of Tolstoy in old age, and some weeks 
after the celebration of his birthday, sitting down and like Hokusai, writing in 
his diary: ‘‘ Only now is there real work, only now, at 80 years of age does 
life begin. And this is not a joke if one understands that life is measured not 
by time.’’ The translations have ease and conviction. Compare even the 
rendering by a previous translator of Tolstoy’s remark in one of the inevitable 
quarrels with Turgenev: ‘‘ It is only to irritate me that he walks there, swinging 
his democratic calves!’’ with Professor Simmons’: ‘‘ Look how he keeps march- 
ing past me on purpose, wagging his democratic haunches!”’ 

Tolstoy once came across a youthful note that anticipated one of his 
developed theories, and he felt that his consistency ‘‘ showed that the life of the 
spirit in a man was not temporal but existed in him always.’’ Justly, it can 
be said of Professor Simmons’ book with its admirable judgments (‘‘ Tolstoy 
regarded his art as a medium for moral self-perfection and ultimately for the 
perfection of mankind. He held truth to be the most valuable possession of an 
author, but, contrary to Mark Twain’s advice, he did not always use truth 
economically.’’) that its consistent and authoritative tone and its brilliance reveal 
Tolstoy in body, mind and enduring spirit. 


BLAKE STUDIES BY GEOFFREY KEYNES. With 48 plates in Collotype. Rupert 
Hart-Davis Ltd. 42s. net. 


Few students of Blake will, I think, agree with Geoffrey Keynes when he 
writes, in his modest foreword that ‘‘ some of the themes of these collected papers 
may seem relatively trivial ’’ for every one of these seventeen essays, contributed 
to The Times Literary Supplement and to various other publications during the 
past forty years, contains matter of the highest interest and importance, and the 
new material contained in the essays forms an invaluable supplement to the vast 
amount of Blakean criticism, exposition, interpretation already contributed by 
Geoffrey Keynes in such works as his great Bibliography, in the three-volume 
edition of the Works, published by The Nonesuch Press in 1925, the one volume 
edition of 1927, and above all, his edition of the ‘‘ Rossetti MS. book ’’ which 
has been rightly named as “‘ the most outstanding of all Keynes’s contributions 
to Blake scholarship.’’ When we remember that in addition to his work on Blake 
—in itself a life-work with which any scholar might well be contented—Geoffrey 
Keynes has also given us the magnificent bibliographies of Donne, Hazlitt, Jane 
Austin and Sir Thomas Browne, we are tempted to imagine that in the compilation 
of that definitive edition of Browne (6 vols. Nonesuch Press, 1928-31) the eminent 
London surgeon has come at the secret of some method which enabled the busy 
Norfolk practitioner to carry out his voluminous researchers over so wide a field! 
In his chapter on Thornton’s ‘“‘ Virgil’? Mr. Keynes adds considerably to the 
fine work which he has already done in emphazising the importance of Blake’s 
woodcuts in their original state, for they constitute a very essential part of the 
essential Blake. To use a fine phrase used by another painter and mystic—and 
quoted by Keynes ‘‘ They are like all that wonderful artist’s works, the draw- 
aside of the fleshly curtain, and the glimpse which all the most holy, studious 


oes and sages have enjoyed, of that rest which remaineth to the people of 
od. 
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In the chapter ‘‘ New lines from Jerusalem,”’ Keynes has given us, from an 
early proof of a plate which he has recently acquired, some lines which ‘‘ can now 
be added with full confidence to the canon of Blake’s writings,’’ and has brought 
up to date the census of the copies of Jerusalem which are at present known, and 
which was “‘ first attempted ’’ in his Bibliography of 1921. In chapter III we are 
given a census of the known copies of the Poetical Sketches, with a transcription 
of the various corrections—in Blake’s holograph, for the most part—which occur 
in these. Chapter 2 ‘‘ Blake’s Notebook,”’’ first printed as a preface to the limited 
edition of 1935, will be welcome to those collectors who are not fortunate enough 
to possess a copy of that exquisite book, and for a somewhat similar reason the 
reissue of the charming essay ‘‘ Blake with Lamb and his Circle ’’ (Chapter IX.) 
which was first read to the Charles Lamb Society in 1943. Amongst the other 
chapters are ‘‘ William and Robert ’’ in which we get a fuller account of the 
relationship between William and his beloved brother than we have hitherto had), 
‘““ The Engraver’s Apprentice ’’ in which we learn for the first time the date at 
which Blake’s apprenticeship began, ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress ’’ (Chapter XVI) 
—a description of 28 of the water-colour drawings which Keynes ascribes to the 
year 1824. The 29th drawing has been omitted in Keynes’s list, for ‘‘a careful 
examination of its subject has convinced (him) that it has been mistakenly included 
in the series.’’ It is, indeed, as, I think, is here proved conclusively, ‘‘a 
rejected design for Paradise Regained.”’ 

Amongst the remaining chapters, not one of which, as I have said, is without 
importance and interest, are ‘‘ Engravers called Blake,’’ ‘‘ Illustrations to the 
Night Thoughts,’’ ‘‘ Blake and the Wedgwoods ”’ (in which it is proved from first- 
hand evidence that the engraving of the famous Portland Vase in The Botanic 
Garden was the work of Blake), ‘‘ The History of the Job Designs,’’ ‘‘The Blake- 
linnell Documents,’’ ‘“‘A Descriptive Catalogue,’’ ‘‘ Blake’s ‘ Job’ on the Stage’’ 
and, finally, a chapter on that curious little volume, of the “‘ Bijou ’’ variety, 
but having as a title in place of the more usual ‘‘ Forget-me-Not ’’ the caption 
‘“ Remember Me,’’ and containing, at page 36, an engraving by Blake which 
‘‘ invested the commonplace little book with its only real claim to distinction, and 
that of a high order.’’ 

The 48 illustrations (in collotype) which are added at the end of the volume 
are in every way worthy of this notable addition to the ever-growing number of 
books dealing with that little man “‘ in his plain black suit and rather broad- 
brimmed, but not quakerish hat ’’ of whom a far-seeing critic said, as he saw 
him among “‘ all the dressed-up, rustling, swelling people ’’ (at the Academy of 
1821) ‘‘ How little you know who is among you.”’ 


THE JOURNEYS OF CELIA FIENNES. Preface by G. M. Trevelyan, O.M. Edited 
and with an Introduction by Christopher Morris. The Cresset Press. 
gs. 6d. 

This edition by Mr. Morris of the Journeys of Celia Fiennes will give 
considerable pleasure to the many whose acquaintance with the inaccurate and 
incomplete edition of 1888, under the title ‘ Through England on a Side Saddle 
in the Time of William and Mary,’ has been limited to occasional foot-notes 
and quotations in books on Restoration England. 

Celia Fiennes (1662-1741) was the daughter of a Cromwellian colonel and 
granddaughter of the first Viscount Saye and Sele. Her interest in economic 
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progress, her ‘omnivorous appetite for facts,’ descriptions of London, the 
houses and gardens of the rich, royal and civic ceremonies, and her tours in all 
the English counties, chiefly on horseback and often alone save for servants, 
make fascinating reading. Her abounding curiosity, visual memory and 
generally exact observation, hearty appetite, and readiness to bathe at all the 
‘ Spaws ’ and taste all their waters, her childlike pleasure in printing her name 
at Oxford, stamping coins, in the spun glass at Nottingham, are a constant 
delight; as are her shrewdness, forthrightness as a firm Whig and Nonconformist, 
her style, and taste even at its most naive. 

There were but few occasions when her zest failed her—even when she 
records of the inns: ‘‘ 2 beds in a room some 3 beds and some 4 in one roome, 
so that if you have not Company enough of your own to fill a room they will 
be ready to put others into the same chamber, and sometymes they are so 
crowded that three must lye in a bed ’’; or: ‘‘ tho’ my chamber was near 20 
stepps up I had froggs and slow-worms and snailes in my roome—but suppose 
it was brought up with the faggotts ’’; or of the roads: ‘‘ in many places in 
the road there are many holes and sloughs where ever there is clay ground, and 
when by raines they are filled with water its difficult to shun danger . .”’ 

Mr. Morris says: ‘‘ Whatever her mileage, there can be no doubt that 
Celia Fiennes has given us the first comprehensive survey of England since 
Harrison’s and Camden’s in Elizabeth’s reign. Unlike Defoe she saw at first- 
hand everything which she described. Nor was she, like Defoe and Macky, in 
anyone’s employment. She was a wholly detached and independent witness 
with very little parti pris. Consequently her value to the social or economic 
historian is inestimable, for hardly anything escaped her eye.’’ 

Of Mr. Morris’s brilliant and scholarly editing, Dr. G. M. Trevelyan writes 
in his Foreword: ‘‘ We have here got a correct text, an explanation of many 
cbscurities both as to place names and other names, and excellent explanatory 
notes—in short, a definitive edition.’’ 


THE WHITE THRESHOLD. By W.S. Graham. Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d. 
Ivory AND Horn. By Nora Kennedy McCausland. Fortune Press. 6s. 
Jupas. By T. M. O’Connor. Quota Press, Belfast, 1s. 8d. 

BEYOND THE TERMINUS OF STARS.—By Hugo Manning. Phoenix Press. 55. 


Mr. Graham, who was born in 1917, was included in Maurice Lindsay’s 
Modern Scottish Poetry and is described on the dust jacket of his own book as one 
of the poets of the Scottish literary revival. He writes in English and is affected 
by modern English poetic idiom: 

The ear the answer 
Hears the wrecked cry 
Of the one-time 
Holiday boy who 
Feathered his oars... 
or 
The birthright twins outrun 
The million-peopled mountain. 
A chill walks through the bone. 


He is thus nearer to G. S. Frazer (though without Frazer’s gift of song) than to, 
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say, Adam Drinan. Superficially, except in a few poems of his home and the 
occasional use of Scots words, there is nothing to suggest that he is a Scottish 
writer, unless one accepts his sometimes irritating alliteration and vowel rhyming, 
his compound adjectives, as of Gaelic origin. But there is somewhere a subtler 
indication that he is not an English poet—a note akin to the ‘‘ Irish mode,”’ 
sounding in some of his poems. He is not an ‘‘easy’’ poet. A certain awkward- 
ness : 

Always the welcome-roaring threshold 

So ever worth my exile to 

Speaks up to greet me.... 
is repellent and a self-conscious cleverness, an equally self-conscious archaism 
come between him and his reader. But he repays careful reading and re-reading 
and as one grows familiar with his sea-begotten imagery, meaning and emotion 
begin to gather and his own peculiar and best utterance reveals itself as more than 
rhetoric. 

Nora Kennedy McCausland is first and foremost an intelligible, communi- 
cative poet. She uses words easily and freely but not without respect. Some- 
times one feels that she would be an even better poet if she were less fluent and 
that Ivory and Horn, her third book, would be better if it were more selective. 
But she is always interesting, and often much more than that, as she ranges from 
subject to subject, from the reticent subjectivity of Woman Thinking by the Fire: 

. ... When I consider it 
He was no more to me than the graceful tree 
That bent over my garden seat. 
I touched the fine tendrils of his hair, 
He became still under my hand. 
It is of no importance now... . 
to such little tours de force as Mysie and Mauline 
...And you and me, Mauline, 
And her, 
Before she trimmed her toes 
And died, 
Have sat here, breast to breast, 
A many times 
We three, 
To gape and bicker huge as crows 
Beside our nest 
Of smouldering sticks. . . . 

T. M. O’Connor’s poem of about two hundred and fifty lines is a soliloquy by 
Judas after the betrayal. The blank verse (with irregularities) of the first half 
suits the theme much better than the rhymed or unrhymed short iambics of the 
second. It is an unaffected and sincere work which would benefit by revision to 
get rid of a number of awkward inversions—‘ I nothing had to tell to Caiaphas’, 
‘But Judas must by Judas judged/ And Judas sentenced be.’—and to tighten up 
the verse as well as to replace some of the triter metaphors—‘ Heavy now a mill 
stones round my neck’. This poet can look his (or her?) thoughts straight in the 
face and the simple and direct utterance at times has depth: 

I learned too late that simple act of taking 
Involved a sale intangible but real. . . 
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or 
He loved me; loved me with disturbing love 
That never was and never could be blind. 

Hugo Manning’s Beyond The Terminus of Stars is a sequence of poems 
inspired by war and other evidences of contemporary civilization. He is a subtle 
and individual poet whose imagery, though brilliant and unconventional, seldom 
jars the reader out of the poem’s mood. He is best read at first without pause for 
‘understanding, so that his rhythms and the form of his imagery may become 
familiar and his linked themes gain tentative footing. Then, on later readings, 
his poems begin to glow and flicker in the mind and one can accept the truth of 
his individual vision, even of his hope for a future, when the world may have 
moved from a time in which 

Mournful gazelle in woodland trap 
Or weeping puma captured suddenly by cave 
Are not alone here on the traitor earth. 
to one in which 
... the defeated shall win, 
As wise men with ciphers learn that all is not learning; 
The buffoon and minstrel fill the bodega and inn. 
Over the costumes, the colours, the perfume and the laughter, 
Fresh melodies shall fall like a healing hand, 
While the dreamer go unpunished... . 
The book is beautifully produced on hand-made paper in an edition limited to 
three hundred copies. 


Wr Pou 


THE VOLUNTEER Eart. By Maurice James Craig. Cresset Press. 18s. 


The Volunteer Earl was, of course, James Caulfield, First Earl of 
Charlemont, and Mr. Craig has written a sketch of his life as an individual 
rather than as a historical figure. What emerges is the Grand Seigneur, the 
landed proprietor, generous and noble in disposition, making the grand tour as 
his kind in England did, familiar with the classics and with continental tongues, 
a patron of the arts and of architecture, a dilettante in literature, translating 
Petrarch, Dante, and other Italian and French writers. It is an unusual slant 
on ‘‘ Charlemont the great and good ”’ and the picture drawn by Mr. Craig is 
not without value in any assessment of the upper class Irish scene of the time. 

But Charlemont survives, not as a dillettante litterateur, not as a patron of 
architecture, but as the leader of the Irish Volunteers and the friend of Grattan. 


P. S. O’ HEGARTY. 


EmILy, oa OF LEINSTER. By Brian FitzGerald. London: Staples Press. 
15s. Net. 

Mr. FitzGerald has given us a remarkably fine account of the life and times 
of the woman of “ First Quality,’’ who, in her ’teens, came to Ireland as the 
bride of the 20th Earl of Kildare (cons. Duke of Leinster, 1766), the First Peer 
in the Land. She came without any family dowry, but brought to her husband 
a King’s endowment of elevation in the peerage. The book begins with a con- 
siderable amount of information concerning forebears and relations and ‘in-laws’ 
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on the distaff side, all of which will be entertaining to students of genealogy and 
is relevant in forming the background, as it were, for the subject; but for the 
general reader it will suffice to say here that Emily, Duchess of Leinster was one 
of the four celebrated Lennox sisters, all of whom were as remarkable for their 
strength of character as they were for their beauty, and that Horace Walpole 
judged Emily to be the loveliest of the four. (Incidentally, the same Walpole 
accounted the contemporaneous Elizabeth and Maria Gunning as having been 
the loveliest women alive)! 

An extremely interesting, probably the most interesting and vital period in 
our National story was covered by the colourful life of Emily, who lived during 
eighty-three years of Georgian reign, from the building of Dublin’s Parliament 
House until after the Union. 

While the Earl was openly espousing the National cause of free and full 
parliamentary control, and coveting whatever benefits might accrue from demo- 
cratic upheaval, Lady Emily gave her ‘‘close attention’”’ to that course of events 
which was to lead the second duke to a command of the Volunteers, and, as far 
as she was concerned, was to end with the death of her second son, Lord Edward; 
but her active interests were mostly those of any other woman of her own high 
social standing, and, quite appropriately in that prolific age, the bringing forth 
and rearing of eighteen children. The duke died in 1773, after twenty-six years 
of married life; and sometime before the death of Lord Edward, Emily had con- 
tracted her second marriage, with Mr. Ogilvie, that scholarly, amazing and 
somewhat uncouth character who had been engaged by the duke to tutor the 
younger FitzGeralds. Ogilvie, however, worked himself into the position of a 
trustworthy factotum to the Duchess, whose interests—even to the superinten- 
dence of the building of Frascati, at Blackrock—he attended to efficiently and 
economically. 

This, the second phase of Emily’s life-story, deserves more attention than has 
hitherto been given to it, and in preparing and presenting it Mr. FitzGerald has 
had the benefit of material that has not been used before. Here the scenes 
change from Leinster House and Carton (where Emily’s portrait by “Ramsay 
was sold recently) to the Continent, and to London, where the Ogilvies were 
living when they heard about the arrest and wounding of Lord Edward. 

Emily, Duchess of Leinster is an unpretentious period piece and an honest 
biography of the ‘‘Queen of Ireland’ wherein the minor characters, too, are 
portrayed sincerely according to the measure of their importance. Mr. Fitz- 
Gerald’s strong point is the selection and presentation of material, and in the 
deeper aspect of this work he puts into proper perspective many of the facts of 
family and social history. 4 


BRITISH PAMPHLETEERS. (Vol. 1). Edited by George Orwell and Reginald 
Reynolds. Allan Wingate. 16s. net. 

Behind every record of those turbulent movements, which are embalmed 
in the formal pages of history books, may be found a closer and sharper 
expression in contemporary leaflets and pamphlets. Such writings are fiercely 
partisan. They glow with indigation or conviction and come white-hot from 
the anvil of the mind. If we want to know a period, to recapture its atmosphere, 
we cannot do better than read the pamphlets of the time. To understand the 
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Ireland of the years before 1916, we must look into the ‘‘ mosquito press,”’ those 
little journals that were always being suppressed because they focussed attention 
upon points of social and national irritation. It is not necessary to labour the 
value of this kind of study for the student of history and the general reader. 

The present collection of twenty-five British historical pamphlets—chosen 
out of many thousands—spans two hundred years of British history from the 
sixteenth century, most fruitful in pamphlets, to the time of the French 
Revolution. It begins with the fierce onslaught of John Knox against “ the 
monstrous regiment of women ’’ and goes right on to Tom Pain’s ‘‘ Common 
Sense.’’ Included are such masters of the pamphleteering art as Milton, Dean 
Swift, Daniel Defoe. More valuable, because they are lesser known, are such 
contributions as Winstanley’s defence of the ‘‘ Digger ’’ movement, which had 
affinities with the Levellers of Cromwell’s day, and the barbed satire of Edward 
Sexby’s incitement to the murder of the Lord Protector himself. : 

A most curious historical treasure is the account of the trial of William 
Penn and William Mead in 1670. Their offence consisted in holding an open 
air Quaker meeting. They were charged with ‘‘conspiracy’’ and with 
‘‘ tumultuous assembly ”’ to the ‘‘ great terror and disturbance ’’ of the people. 
Both Penn and Mead defended themselves with such skill that they were abused 
by their judges and ordered to be placed in a “‘ bale dock ’’ at the back of the 
court. An extraordinary feature of this trial was the steadfastness of the jury 
which refused to convict. The jury—especially one courageous member—were 
abused and threatened. They were sent back and detained under most uncom- 
fortable conditions but they persisted in holding the prisoners not guilty. So 
each juryman was fined forty marks and imprisoned until the fine was paid. 
The two prisoners—who were declared not guilty—-were also imprisoned with 
them, for contempt of court. This case is of considerable historical importance 
because, subsequently, it came before Chief Justice Vaughan and the rights of 
juries were established by his ruling. 

Not only are these pamphlets of intrinsic value but the notes contributed 
by Reginald Reynolds—one of the editors—do much to clarify the points under 
discussion and to place the writings in their historical perspective. Reginald 
Reynolds is no stranger to literary research. His earlier Prison Anthology—a 
comprehensive selection of prison writings drawn from different countries and 
times—helped to establish his reputation. His choice of pamphlets is admirable. 
It is well-balanced and never dull. I would give this book to anyone who is 
interested in the real substance of history. George Orwell contributes a thought- 
ful preface in which he surveys the whole field and discusses the function of 
the pamphleteer. The book is well printed and adorned with illustrations as 
authentic as the text. These re-inforce the written word. The best commenda- 
tion I can give is to record that, after reading the first volume, I eagerly await 
the second collection which will contain pamphlets from the French Revolution 
to our present time. 

R. M. Fox. 
GotaMA THE BuppHa. Presented by Ananda K. Coomaraswamy and I. B. 
Horner. The Living Thoughts Library. Cassell & Co., Ltd. 6s. 

This necessarily rather brief account of early Buddhist doctrine draws atten- 
tion to the intensifying, through misinterpretations even in modern scholarship, 
of the formidable difficulties in the way of such a presentation. Those, however, 
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who have read at all widely in the subject, will appreciate the masterly exposition 
in so small a space. The student is warned, for example, ‘‘ to distinguish the 
‘ becoming ’ that is a mere metabolism, an undirected process of automatic growth 
or ‘ progress,’ from the ‘ making become ’ that is a selective cultivation ’’; and 
the significance given by the Buddhist to reincarnation, Nirvana, the Self, the 
Middle Way, and contemplation is carefully analysed. 


““ Tt need hardly be said that for a European reader or scholar who proposes 
to study any Oriental religion seriously a considerable knowledge of Christian 
doctrine and thinking, and of its Greek background, is almost indispensable.’’ 
For this reason, parallels are provided, as guides to a less familiar phraseology, 
from such sources as Plato, St. Augustine, St. Thomas Aquinas, Dante, Eckhart; 
and citations made from the writings of modern naturalists and psychologists. 
Many of these quotations, so much in accord with Buddhism, remind one of 
Aldous Huxley’s statement that the Perennial Philosophy “‘ is immemorial and 
universal.’’ The large number of extracts have been chosen to give a fair 
conspectus of the Buddhist doctrine. 

Gotama The Buddha, as an authoritative and exceptionally fine introduction 
to Buddhism, is a little book to be praised without reservation. 


THE OXFORD DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH PROVERBS. Compiled by William George 
Smith. With an Introduction by Janet E. Heseltine. Second Edition 
revised throughout by Sir Paul Harvey. Geoffrey Cumberlege. Oxford 
University Press. 35s. 


In her delightful and erudite introduction to this work, Mrs. Heseltine 
emphasizes the diversity of men who have found in proverbs the essence of their 
experience; the philosophy, origins and kinds of proverbs, and the rich mine 
that they have been for the folklorist. 

Their literary use is traced from the earliest Anglo-Saxon literature, through 
Chaucer, Erasmus, Florio and the Elizabethans to the change in taste that led 
Lord Chesterfield to advise his son: “‘ ‘ A man of fashion never has recourse to 
proverbs and vulgar aphorisms,’ which were ‘ so many proofs of having kept bad 
and low company’’’; and on to the Victorian moralists, and to their present use as 
short-cuts by leader-writers in the daily press. ‘‘ Looked at in one way, the 
history of the use and disuse of proverbs is a progression from the concrete to the 
abstract. Our economists of to-day theorize about the ‘ inevitability of 
gradualness.’ Our ancestors of the less cerebral fifteenth century meant much 
the same thing, but they might say ‘ Little by little the cat eateth up the bacon 
flickle,’ or ‘ Feather by feather the goose is plucked,’ making their point by 
means of the proverbial imagery that was so dear to them.’’ There is a felicitous 
account of Shakespeare’s use of them—his men and women “‘ are the mouth- 
pieces of thoughts tinged with the proverbs that are, as surely a part of their 
background as they were of their creator’s ’’—and a section on collections of 
English proverbs from 1546 down to the present day. The new edition includes 
proverbs—chiefly from Professor F. P. Wilson’s collections—from literary texts 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The arrangement and cross-references 
are so admirably clear as to make an index to the volume unnecessary. 

An invaluable reference-book for the student, this dictionary will, in addition, 
delight everyone interestecd in the vast amount of proverbial wisdom that has 
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been repeated over so many centuries with how much of cunning, wryness, 
gusto and piety; nor is it here a case that ‘ Abundance of things ingendereth 


disdainfulness.’ 


ARTIST AND CRAFTSMAN. By H. Ruhemann. Max Parrish & Co., Ltd. 10/6 

Mr. Ruhemann attempts for the ordinary reader to solve that problem of 
visual art: the actual nature of art and craft. In his comparison, he indicates 
lucidly such general distinctions as that the craftsman is, in one sense, more 
subject to his material than the artist, that the inspiration of the latter is more 
sustained. ‘‘ Art, in fact, consists in the transposition of a theme into pictorial 
terms, and it is more difficult to express a theme in any but the terms of free 
art. For the craftsman can scarcely be said to have a theme and sometimes, 
indeed, he has not even a subject.’’ Similarities are then discussed: the 
problems of material and style, design and technical questions revealing the 
common need to satisfy the creative instinct. There is a section on those cases 
where the functions of both seem to be merged, or to be distinguished merely 
by emphasis shifting from one side to the other, as in portrait-painting, illus- 
tration, sculpture applied to buildings. Another chapter traces the collaboration 
that has been responsible for cathedrals, the facades and interiors of secular 
buildings, tapestries and —to take a modern example—the Walt Disney film. 
The work of men who have produced both types of work is exemplified by 
Renoir, Toulouse-Lautrec, Matisse and Rouault, and leads to Mr. Ruhemann’s 
conclusion that the marked distinction of function in sophisticated societies is, 
in an industrial age, tending to disappear, and that ‘“‘ we may see, in this re- 
integration of art and craft, a sign of the coming enrichment of both.’’ 

The illustrations to the text have been chosen with a discrimination that 
makes the book a sustained and finely-balanced introduction to its subject. 


MILESTONES OF AMERICAN PAINTING IN OUR CENTURY. By Frederick S. Wight. 
Introduction by Lloyd Goodrich. With Fifty illustrations including 
twelve in colour. The Institute of Contemporary Art, Boston. Max 
Parrish & Co., Ltd, London. One Guinea. 

This admirably chosen collection of paintings representative of modern 
American artists and the authoritative text accompanying it are a survey that 
will finally dispose of any vague impression that American art is still reportage 
or merely derivative. Mr. Wight sketches its progress from the beginning of 
this century: its change first in subject-matter from the academic to direct 
sociological comment on the epoch; and then the immense impetus given by 
contemporary European movements. ‘‘ American painters now lived in a 
larger world, and a difficult task of synthesis lay ahead.’’ The Modern move- 
ment seen here in perspective is discussed with clarity and discernment. 

The reproductions from the paintings of fifty artists are in each case of a 
major work, and the notes on the artists are a model of critical and informative 
summary. The work illustrated is widely varied in style and attitude; and is 
further influenced by the fact that some of the artists are of Russian, Swedish, 
German, Italian and Japanese origin. One may be first arrested by Lyonel 
Feininger—‘‘ His language is light itself, and in this respect he is a twentieth- 
century Turner ’’—the sombre landscape of Charles Burchfield, the mysticism 
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of Morris Graves and Henry E. Mattson, the grace of Bernard Karfiol, Franklin 
C. Watkins’ link with El Greco, the visual rendering of a negro spiritual by 
Horace Pippin: but the whole book is imposing evidence that America has, as 
Mr. Lloyd Goodrich says in his introduction, ‘‘ entered the main stream of 
world art.”’ 


TimE Was Away. A Notebook in Corsica. By Alan Ross and John Minton. 
John Lehmann. ais. 

““ Before I had got half-way down the street, I changed my mind: ‘ As I 
am at Versailles,’ thought I, ‘I might as well take a view of the town;’ so I 
pulled the cord, and ordered the coachman to drive round some of the principal 
streets.’’ And from the opening of this, as with the other chapters of ‘A 
Sentimental Journey,’ Sterne is off to investigate the fortunes of his fellow-men. 

“Time Was Away,’ the journal of a visit to Corsica, leaves its readers 
rather unprovided for if they share Sterne’s weakness. Mr. Ross is conscious 
of this. He says: ‘‘ The whole island can be thoroughly travelled in a month, 
there is very little human activity beyond what is easily observed, and in fact, 
making a journey through the wonderful, inanimate landscape is like seeing a 
succession of stage sets but never any drama .. . Life, as I have tried to show, 
goes on somewhere else.’’ Thus announced, the collaboration of poet and 
artist is intelligent and illuminating. One has only to turn from such passages 
as: 

““ Behind the fig-trees, peaches, hanging like coloured lamps on a 
Christmas tree, lolled unreal and indolently golden with smudges of 
rouge emerging under the chaperoning leaves. Across the rough-stoned 
path, heavy, kimono’d butterflies, orange and russet, flopped from wall 
to branch. Through everything the submerged silver of the waterfall 
glistened like a thermometer.’’ 

‘“‘ Below, the sea was flecked with sailing boats, the blue water 
changing into bars of different colour, black over seaweed, emerald, 
pale cobalt—till it frilled over the dun sand, lost where the pines stood 
up like a green hairbrush, and the heads of bathers were olives thrown 
into the water.”’ 


to the illustrations to realise how acutely and imaginatively, if sometimes self- 
consciously, they have been stirred by the colours, shapes and static qualities 
of Corsica. 

The few recorded conversations and character sketches do little to dispel 
the gloom of: ‘‘ From the windows in shacks and tenements the faces stared 
dumbly outwards—passengers in a lost train lighted up at night, for whom the 
landscape, their view, always moved, but they themselves never.’’ This dis- 
passionate attitude is not without advantage, however, when it allows such 
observations as: ‘‘ The Corsicans rehearse death; their ballads, their laments, 
their poems are all embroideries of the circumstances of death and preparation 
for mourning. Their beauty is all in the abjectness of the regret, the abase- 
ment before and celebration of loss, a flutter of the hands in salute or forgiveness 
or grief. Then it is all over, the end of the responsibilities of birth. The 
circle has been completed.’’ 

‘Time Was Away ’ is a book of considerable merit. 
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Tue ScENTED Iste. A Parallel between Corsica and the Scottish Highlands. 
By Joseph Chiari. Maclellan. Price 7s. 6d. 


Such syntax as in the following passages : 


‘Here is what a Scot says of Corsica, ‘ It is a real fairyland and it will 
delight you as much as me!’ wrote Sir Gilbert Elliot to Lady Elliot on 
the 22nd June, 1794.”’ (P. 19.) 

‘‘ Perhaps age and declining strength and health add to this weakness 
and to the degree of suspicion as well as the extraordinary occasions 
in which it appears, are such as might give to it almost the character of 
disease.’’ (P. 35.) 

might possibly be excused to one not a native speaker of English, but what is 
to be thought of the following passages in reference to the Celt: 

‘Corsica, isolated by the sea, everchanging and agelong source of poetry, 
shows the same distinctive dreaminess as the Celt, and like him still 
loves to dwell in the archaic perfumes of the past.’’ (P. 20).) 

‘* Like the Celt, the Corsican is a preordained exile, and exile is necessary 
to him, unless he is to stagnate.’’ (P. 36.) 

Let us go to sleep, Celtic Brethren, for we are but dreamers, and our sharp 
delineations of 5,000 years or so, our dated historic archives, and our living 
present, are but archaic perfume again!—-but are they so, and are we really 
asleep? It was bad enough to be singers of the song of love lost, as so often 
in the past we have been, but at least it was master singing. It was bad enough, 
even, that our genuinely great modern leaders and others made so much of the 
cult of the undefeated defeated, as in Gwynne’s poem, or of the cult of the Fool, 
as in the early Yeats and in Pearse,—we needed Maureen McSwiney’s 
ccurageous assertion that she liked to be successful—it was time for it. But now 
it seems we are to sink into the provided pose of preordained exile, if we are not 
to stagnate,—Close up your Shannon Schemes, oh, Celt; renounce your 
agricultural schemes and have done with these industrial ideas—bring us only 
ships and let us flee our land in fact and our real selves in our minds— 
psychological fugitives also. 

Or what is to be thought of such a philosophising as that on pages 36-37, 

“one could point out that the fact of living in beautiful surroundings, 
is bound to incline one towards a contemplative life rather than towards 
a life of relentless exertions.’’ 

And Homeric Greece, and golden Italy, and Norway, and Switzerland, England 
of meadow and vale, woods and stream, Scotland of Grampian splendour, loch 
and isle! 

I am more in sympathy with Joseph Chiari when he contrasts favourably 
the Highlander’s or the Corsican peasant’s life with the raw barbarities of 
‘ wireless, electricity, refrigerators, cinemas, etc.,’ and ‘ the life of an American 
busines; man, for whom time is so precious that it is parcelled up in minutes.’ 

There is in this book, much superficial theory and too little insight or 
essential impression of the kind that is the result of a long growth of intimate 
knowledge, observation, and clear sound thought--too much of the one 
and too little of the other to have permitted the author to make the most of his 
materials—to make the truth of them. He had, apparently, plenty of facts, 
historical, traditional, and local. But, anyway, I am constitutionally sceptical, 
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how, Many a year, of anything that smacks of ‘ reporting ’ in modern life, and 
so profound is my distrust of it, that I shun with great sorrow the Shanachie 
and the folk-lore retailer. Good luck to the folk-lore collector,—but I ceased 
collecting, with the dead collectors. Others, however, may perhaps have more 
reliance and find more interest in Chiari’s chapters, ‘‘ Aspects of Social Life ’’ 
and ‘‘ Something about Bandits.”’ 

The chapter ‘‘ Historical Resemblances ’’ is, in point of subject, the central 
and most important in the book, and it is the best in it. 

A parallel which Chiari draws between Othello’s murder of Desdemona, and 
Sampiero Corso’s murder of his wife, Vannina D’Omano, is of interest— 
though it does not seem to me very inevitable that Shakespeare would have 
heard of the Corsican tragedy and had that event in view in writing his play. 

The domestic tragedy of Sampiero, rather spoils the historical resemblance 
between him and Wallace. © 

That Pascal Paoli, who, for fifteen years, maintained his country’s 
independence, after his defeat, took refuge at the Court of George III, and 
became a member of Doctor Johnson’s circle, and in the company of Boswell, 
who held him in very high esteem, visited Scotland, affords a particular reason, 
besides the historical resemblance, for Chiari’s drawing of a parallel between 
Culloden and Ponte Nuovo, Prince Charlie and Pascal Paoli. 

The chapter on “‘ Arts and Literature ’’ has too many fulsome statements 
in it and ludicrous fallacies—literary theories like G. B. Shaw in his more 
buffooning moods,—to justify anybody in bothering to refute them. It is 
enough that the author wasted time and energy writing them. 

In the ‘‘ Conclusion,’’ an argument is made nonsense of by the substitution 
of ‘ cultural identity ’ for ‘ cultural unity.’ 

There are, perhaps, enough facts in this book to suggest that a good book 
could have been written on the theme. The photographs of places, old 
documents and such like, are very good and an interesting feature of the book. 


J. L. Donacuy. 


GREEN AND GOLD. By Mary Hamilton. Allan Wingate. tos. 6d. net. 


There is a saying that most people have the capacity to write one book. 
If this is Mrs. Hamilton’s single effort (as, to the best of our knowldege, it is) 
she has made a seasoned reviewer both sorry and glad. Sorry that such a gift 
of pictorial description and clever portraiture, such a natural instinct for literary 
form, should not have been discovered sooner: glad, that the author did not 
obscure her clear outlines with the disguise of fiction. In addition to clarity, 
they have the same halo as the setting sun will sometimes give to a mountain- 
top immediately after the disc is hidden. Mrs. Hamilton tells the story of her 
privileged youth in Ireland, up to her marriage. , There exists already an 
extensive literature of the Big House—nostalgic, sorrowful, virulent, humorous. 
But this book shows the benign aspect of feudalism: there were good landlords 
as well as bad agents. Professional writers could scarcely emulate this luminous 
and confident narrative: its simplicity would defeat them, and which of them 
could have invented the pet lamb who “‘ ate and ate until he burst ’’? Memor- 
able characters emerge without caricature. Lord Dunsany’s introduction is 
accurate in its praise of ‘‘ this quiet and beautiful story flowing on from picture 
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to picture.’ There are some small inaccuracies. For example, Radcliffe 
should be Redcliffe and Rhefeast Rhefeart: and the hospital mentioned on 
Page 212 must have been Dr. Steven’s, not St. Vincent’s. 


TALES From IRELAND. Retold by Gerard Murphy. Illustrated by Seamus 
MacNeill. Browne and Nolan Limited. Dublin. 1947. 7s. 6d. net. 


Here is a collection of stories that have come out of the rich oral tradition 
of living Irish literature in Cork and Kerry where Mr. Gerard Murphy took 
them down from storytellers a few years ago. When he found the children 
liked listening to them he decided to retell them in simple English such as 
children could appreciate. ‘In their original Irish,’ Mr. Murphy writes in his 
brief preface, ‘ these stories are of interest to men of letters for their literary 
charm. They are of interest also to men of learning for the light they throw 
on ancient story-telling and long-forgotten beliefs...” ; 

In the re-telling in English the tales have all the vitality and variety of 
the best Irish stories; they seem to have kept much of their literary charm for 
Mr. Murphy passes on the Irish story-teller’s artistry, humour and delight in 
his tale and they are pleasant, easy reading. They are not just stories for 
children and perhaps that is why the chilaren liked listening to them. Originally 
told to and appreciated by an audience of farming people and fishermen as the 
best entertainment for a long night by the fireside or in a boat they are the 
product of the mind that enjoys escapade of the intellect and adventure in a 
world beyond the three dimensional limit told in the terms of everyday life but 
far removed from it. The world of reality is a painted back-cloth against which 
the imagination plays and sports with the delights of magic invention and the 
creatures of the mind. 

EIBHLIN MHIC GHRAINNE. 


ApaM. International Review, edited by Miron Grindea. A Literary Monthly 
in English and French. March, 1949. Is. 6d. 

Miron Grindea says in his editorial: ‘‘ Humanity was never guided by more 
than some half-dozen fundamental ideas. What matters, therefore in our struggle 
for spiritual survival, is to suggest, through the medium of literature and art, 
new experiences and new images capable of interpreting present-day material 
and metaphysical aspirations.’’ And it is the emphasis on such experiences and 
images that gives to Adam its notable quality. 

Julien Benda contributes an article on why, in his view, contemporary 
literature will not live as have, for example, the classics of 17th century French 
literature. Pierre Emmanuel writes on ‘‘ Adolescence du Siécle,’’? and Denis 
Saurat on ‘‘ Le Génie de l’Europe.’’ There is an admirable study of the Russian 
poet, Velemir Khlebnikov, and brief but interesting notes on Pierre Louys, Albert 
Skira, and on Swiss publishing. The poems and book reviews are in English 
and French. For a small review, Adam surveys each month an extraordinarily 
wide field. 


THE CorNISH Review. Edited by Denys Val Baker. Spring, 1949. No. 1. 
2s. Od: 

“Tt is with the Cornish people and their cultural activities, with Cornwall 

as a creative centre, that the Cornish Review is mainly concerned.’’ This aim is 
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amply reflected in the range and quality of the first number of this review: in its 
articles on Cornish culture and drama, on Penzance and on Cornish fishermen, in 
the sketches, the poems by A. L. Rowse and others, and in the appreciation of 
‘““Q.”’ There are reproductions of paintings by such artists as Ben Nicholson, 
John Armstrong, Barbara Hepworth and those of the sculptings of Sven Berlin 
accompany his article ‘‘ My World as a Sculptor,’’ and illustrate his definition: 
““ Carving is a dance over and under and round and through a piece of stone 
during the creation of a three-dimensional image in space, which is worked out 
in a series of kinetic relationships of form that force the observer to move. It is 
also a journey over an unknown landscape.”’ 


The Cornish Review merits the support of all who make of regionalism, not 
an aloof, carping superiority, but an experience of the strength and colour of a 
district, the emphatic expression of a vigorous entity, a pattern of growth unique 
and significant. 


PRINCE OF DaRKNESS. By J. F. Powers. John Lehmann. gs. 6d. 


This collection of short stories has an interesting diversity of subject, and 
a sensitive technique. There are several studies of American Roman Catholic 
priests: ‘Lions, Harts, Leaping Does’ is a particularly fine piece of writing, 
but whether Mr. Powers is portraying detachment, humility, worldliness, or 
gross bewilderment, one is conscious of the excellence of his characterization. 
His emotional control is most noticeable in the stories of negroes. The almost 
casual treatment of a lynching, a child’s reaction to her mother’s brutal death 
at the hands of hysterical whites, the misery of night-club entertainers: the 
bitterness etches deeply and firmly but with admirable economy. 


There is clarity too, and atmosphere. Here, for example, is a passage 
from the story of the night-club entertainers. 


“Dodo sent a black hand up, slow as smoke, towards the ceiling. 
‘ Upstairs,’ he said, letting the hand fall to the keyboard with a faint, 
far-off chord. It stirred there, gently worming music from the battered 
upright. Notes drew nearer, riding on ships and camels through a world 
of sand and water, till they came forthright from the piano, taking on 
patterns, as the other black hand came to life on the bass keys, dear to 
Dodo . . . Baby half closed his eyes. With pleasure he watched Dodo 
through the clouds of rhythm he felt shimmering up like heat from his 
drums. Baby’s eyes were open only enough to frame Dodo like a 
picture; everything else was out. It was a picture of many dimensions; 
music was only one of them. 


‘* Here was a man, midgety, hunchbacked, black and proud—mostly 
all black and music.”’ 


There is one marked feature about the book. These American characters 
—unless one excepts the dying Francescan priest—are limited in mind and 
only conventionally responsive; yet the stories are original as well as vivid 
and uncompromising. This is a distinguished first book, 


80 THE DUBLIN MAGAZINE 
PRoFILE ART. By R. L. Mégroz. The Art Trade Press Ltd. 25s. net. 


The author’s chief object in this book is to emphasise the persistence of a 
form of expression, using either outline or silhouette, in the art of all ages from 
cave to cinema. Admittedly, in the words of the preface, this is ‘“‘ a much 
neglected aspect of creative energy,’’ and one, apart from the shadow-portraiture 
of the 18th and roth centuries, without its proper study. Mr. Mégroz has 
collected a considerable store of curious, interesting and entertaining information 
on the subject. Unfortunately, he puts forward a thesis which attaches too great 
significance to the form as such, arguing from the metaphor of shadow which 
‘haunts European literature,’’ Piato’s simile of the cave, the Elder Pliny’s legend 
of the origin of painting when Corinthea drew the shadow of her departing lover 
on the wall. To my mind, at no time does this shadow-art carry any “‘mystical, 
psychological (or) moral significance ’’ peculiar to itself. It is obviously the 
simplest and most elementary form of representation whether for magical or 
narrative purposes; hence its prevalence in the art of the Stone Age. Its use by 
the Greeks and Egyptians is largely decorative, particularly where repeat-patterns 
would make detail undesirable. incidentally, I would confine the terms profile or 
silhouette (here used as synonyms) to simple outline, or outline blocked in in one 
colour, without attempt, either by drawing or shading, to suggest perspective or 
three-dimensional form. For this reason I would exclude the Font de Gaume 
reindeer in polychrome (Plate II), the Altimira bisons (Plates IV and VI) anda 
number of the Greek and Egyptian illustrations. 

Mr. Mégroz is at his best in the latter part of the book where he deals with 
the cult of the ‘‘ shade ’’ which grew up in the 18th century. The word 
“‘silhouette’’ was not used until much later and was originally derogatory, being 
derived from Etienne de Silhouette, parsimonious Comptroller-General to Louis 
XV, who was addicted to cutting likenesses in paper. There is a fascinating 
chapter of John Caspar Lavater, professor of the science of physiognomy, whose 
One Hundred Physiognomical Rules was illustrated with shadow-portraits. This 
part of the book is well done. Apt quotations show the contemporary importance 
of this now forgotten art of the silhouette whether as profession or hobby, huinble 
business or accomplishment of the great. Princess Elizabeth, daughter of George 
III was an adept at the art; Lord Byron sat to Mrs. Leigh Hunt; Pitt and Gibbon 
to the celebrated Mrs. Brown. The art had its child-prodigy in Master Hubard 
who, in 1823, used his ‘‘Talismanic Scissors’’ to delineate a host of natural objects, 
and its American collector in John J. Cullen of Merchantville, N.J. There are 
some very interesting descriptions, from contemporary sources, of the various 
techniques employed by professional exponents of the art. 

__ There is a good account of the work of Phil May and his use of the silhouette 
in caricature and of Lotte Reiniger’s experiments in the G.P.O. film in aid of 
the Post Office Savings Bank campaign. 

The book is well produced and profusely illustrated. 
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